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High worth is elevated place: ’tis more; 

It makes the past stand candidate for thee ; 

Makes more than monarchs, makes an honest man; 
Tho’ though no exchequer it commands, ’tis wealth; 
And tho’ it wears no ribband, *tis renown ; 

Renown that would not quit thee, tho’ disgrac’d, 
Nor Jeave thee pendent on a master’s smile. 
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Written for the Casket. 


LADY JANE GREY, 


OR 
A Picture of Political Religion in the 16th 
Century. 


In the composition of this sketch were used as authori- 
ties Hume’s History of England, Brewster’s Encyclopedia, 
Lempriere’s Biography. and a very rare French work, 
Couse’s Celebres, &c., and the Revue Tincyclnpenane, Feb. 
1831, Art. State of Religious Society in the 12th Century, 
Capetique Lapefigne. . 





The fate of the young, the beautiful, and inno- 
cent Jane Grey, has been the theme of sympathy 
and heartfeltlament fortwohundred and seventy- 
seven years. Her youth, her rank, and her cause 
excited, at the age in which she lived, an interest 
which time seems to increase. The tear which 
mingled with her blood, was not more pure from 
the fount of sentiment, than is the tear that falls 
upon her name, deep cut by the hand of history; 
a hand which has also as deeply engraven the 
detested name of Mary Tudor. But, it can de- 
tract nothing from the fame of Jane Gray, nor 
can it extenuate the cruelty and tyranny of the 
daughter of Henry VIII, to review their respec- 
ive lives in a philosophical connection with 
their age and contemporary characters. 

The murder of Lady Jane,—for a murder it 
was in the most atrocious sense of that term,— 
80 fearfully descriptive of the worst features of 
human nature, had its incentive and origin, how- 
ever, from causes in operation many ages before 
the reign of the Tudors, or that great schism, 


| which in 1517 commenced a ede. Sitges a in 


human action and human opinion. et us cast 
a retrospective look back on the stream along 
which the events of human story have floated; 
let us scan the causes and trace them to their 
effects, which changed some to demons of desola- 
tion and doomed others to death in the very 
bloom of life. 

There is no error more general and yet less 
founded * the testimony of history, than that 





the revolution usually called the Reformation, 
early in the sixteenth century, was an event 
arising from recent causes. In fact it was only 
one, a prominent one truly, of a chain of events 
flowing from very remote causes, which were 
slowly but completely changing human opinion 
on most of the relations of religion and civil go- 
vernment. . 

In the words of a profound historian, after hav- 
ing traced the origin and progress of the Papal 
power up to the twelfth century,—“Such was 
the general organization of the Church at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. Of 
its representative and almost popular form that 
it had possessed to the reign of Charlemagne, it 
had now only preferred the electoral system, 
subject to the overbearing influence of the Popes. 
The Ecclesiastical Assemblies existed, but with 
little credit, as they were bowed down before 
the all-powerful Roman High Priest. It wasa 
real monarchy, in which some scattered powmsr 
forms were left, rather as remains of the past 
than as rights recognised and_ necessary in the 
administration of the Catholic Church. Buta real 
revolution was preparing. When any power 
carries the resources of its authority to excess, 
a reaction is a natural operation, and the thir- 
teenth century gave birth to what was matured 
in the sixteenth. 

“At the death of Innocent III, (July 17th, 
1216,) the authority of the Popes, exhausted b 
the efforts of a reign of eighteen years, saw itself 
menaced on all sides. The different national 
churches which had submitted to all the caprices 
of a power without restraint, attempted a first 
movement of resistance, and sought to restore 
the ancient clerical independence. 

The general cause of popular action in favor 
of civil liberty during the Middle-Age, was the 
arbitrary imposition of church tenths. The 
people then felt the necessity of shaking off 
the yoke and freeing themselves from servi- 
tude. The Popes had never ceased trom the 
end of the eleventh century to levy the tenths, 
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uider the different pretexts of crusades in Paies- 
tine, of expeditions against heresy, or the ordi- 
nary necessities of Catholicism. The collectors 
ranged over France and England, to secure the 
often very exorbitant dividend imposed on each 
church. They had a fixed residence in England, 
the country the most pressed by the court of 
Rome, and were there called Romans, to indi- 
cate their origin and mission. In France these 
collectors had no permanent residence, but 
there the preaching Friars and Minors were 
empowered to collect the tenths in the name of 
the Pope. 

The extent of the.evil produced in both king- 
doms an opposition so violent, that public com- 

laints ended often in actual disobedience.— 

wice thechurches of France, despoiled of their 
ornaments by the collectors, loudly expressed 
their opposition to Papal exactions. Money was 
refused to the Legates, and the Chapters resolved 
to grant nothing to the preaching Friars. In 
vain they were Romaced with Papal thunder 
—they persisted in their refusal.” 

In England the movements in the public mind 
were still more strongly expressed. The Ro- 
mans had put themselves in possession of some 
churches and presbyteries, in which they were 
attacked by the populace, and the clerks stript 
even of their clothing; they were pursued with 
violence, and in fine no power could restrain the 

eople, exasperated against the Papal collectors. 
The regular clergy toolx the side of opposition, 
and the most biting satires were published against 
the head of the Catholic Church. 

Robert Gross-tete (Robert Greathead) Bishop 
of Lincoln, from 1233 to 1253, during the ponti- 
ficates of Gregory IX, Celestine IV, and Inno- 
cent LV, supporting 2 most irreproachable 
character, wrote to all the clergy of England 
the following letter: ‘“‘The Bull I have received 
is unsuitable to the Holiness of the Apostolic 
chair. It is a source of inconstancy, impudence, 
and falsehood; the destruction of human society; 
and since the sin of Lucifer, there has not been 
a greater to loose souls. It is why, therefore, my 
venerable lords, that I declare to you, that so 
far from obeying | shall oppose it.’’* 

This resistance, followed by all the clergy of 
England of national origin, commenced a great 
system of opposition to the abuses of the court 
of Rome, and placed in doubt its power and in- 
fallibility. Thus on all sides they insisted on the 
liberty of elections, independence of the churches 
and absolute possession of clerical property. 

The ation were united in council without 


the permission of the Pope, and the Progmatic 
attributed to Saint Louis, was only the result of 
a common consent of the clergy of France, not 
by any means to obey the abusive orders of the 
sovereign Pontiff. 

Abuse of the temporal rights of the pontificate, 


*Not having an English copy of the letter of Bishop 
Gross-tete, the above is given by translation from the 
French, and the sense it is probable preserved. Wickliffe 
commenced his systematic opposition to the church of 
Rome in about 1360, and died at Lutherworth, 1384—Bi- 
shop Gross-tete, therefore, preceded Wickliffe in remon- 
strance against papal abuses, upwards of one hundred and 
thirty years. ‘The secret opposition was, it is rational to 
believe, constant and uninterrupted in the intermediate 
ume. 





excited against it at the same time both kings 
and people. Never at any former epoch had 
the popes so extensively exerted their power,— 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries they inter. 
meddled in every political question. There was 
not a movement in Europe in which they did not 
take part, even in mere family disputes, Tho 
 sagonent op authority showed itself in councils, and 

y menaces and by excommunication. Often a 
kingdom was put under an interdict, under pre- 
tence of an illegal marriage, or from an insult 
to a legate; and religious ceremonies, one of the 
necessities, indeed one of the causes of action at 
that period, were capriciously forbidden. Kings 
themselves did not escape by any means these 
violent measures, and more than once a papal 
Bull suspended the oath of fidelity taken by 
their subjects, or even rescinded the obligation 
entirely, dissolving not simply family but na- 
tional compacts. 

Such a situation of things could not endure 
continually, and as soon as a spirit of resistance 
was raised in the minds of the people, the clergy, 
the kings, and the barons, papal power was at- 
tacked with effect. But the power of Rome 
being based on human ignorance, the cause was 
to be removed before that singular structure 
could be overthrown. The discovery and intro- 
duction into use of the art of Printing, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, gave additional 
aid to intellect; but previous to the use of print- 
ing a salutary change had been put in operation. 

The heresies, as the Roman Consistory com- 
placently designated every attack on its power, 
were gradually spreading, and had gained the 
imprint of a more popular character than those 
of the preceding centuries. It was no longer only 
isglated Manichaeans, concealing their doctrines 
and their mysteries in dark retreats or in desart 
places, but nations in mass, who rose against 
clerical authority. The Stadings in Bohemia, 
united themselves to the people, reclaiming their 

ights, and their heresy appeared to be supported 
by a national sentiment. In Suabia a universal 
movement took place, favorable to new religious 
opinions. The heretics assembled the mobility 
by the ringing of bells: They declared boldly, 
that the Pope was nothing in the church, and 
that his clerks were guilty of shameful Simony; 
that they had long seduced the people, and thet 
these scandalous abuses must Cease. 

In the universities the students disputed on 
moral questions, on points of philosophy, or the 
subtilities of the schools. These animated con- 
troversies multiplied rational heresies, and occa 
sioned perpetual seperations from the unity o 
the Catholic faith. Minds becoming habituated 
not to think absolutely as did the church, de- 
tached themselves from its dogmas and its ex 
clusive prescriptions. 

Every where popular opinions were expressed 
in the boldest manner against the clerks, and 
what was worse, the troubadours, or popular 
poets, repeated from castle to castle their sat 
cal songs,exciting ridicule against the monks, 
zealots, the Pope and Roman cardinals. 

Against this great explosion of heterodox se0- 
timents the church did not remain idle; it fe 
the necessary tendency of these different resi* 
tances, and it attempted its own reform; the oF 
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rection of its manners, a greater rectitude and 
severity of conduct, and the institution of the 
preaching monastic orders, the poverty of the 
members of which could not serve as texts for 
the fiery declamations of the heretics, was fos- 
tered by papal influence. The church also dis- 
played the appearance of great purity of man- 
ners, but the exertions of real or assumed power 
were not relaxed. Excommunications and In- 
terdicts were promulgated with all the accus- 
tomed solemnity. The heretics as enemies of 
the church, were deferred to the tribunal of the 
Inquisition. ‘They were pursued even into the 
forests, and every where a watchful vigilance 
announced the forecost of the papal agents. 

There existed, at that epoch, regulations of 
the church in regard to the heretics, in which 
the most suspicfous precautions indicate that 
the men of the desart, who preached these bold 
doctrines, were received and protected by the in- 
habitants of the country,and that these new re- 
ligious opinions intermingled with the first symp- 
tems of political liberty. 

Withall their foresight, with which they thought 
themselves actuated, the rigors of the church 
produced a directly opposite effect to what was 
intended by such legislators and their agents.— 
The time had arrived, when the continuance of 
antiquated power could not be preserved by any 
exercise of rigor. Those severities served only 
to excite to inquiry and render more obstinate 
the disciples of moral opinions. The ancient 
edifice concealing real decay under outward de- 
coration, and the aspect of locks and bolts, and 
fierce, though weak defenders, trembled at every 
shock, and finally sunk to irretrievable ruin.— 
The Inquisition, fatal to its founders; the unfeel- 
ing watchfulness of the preaching Friars; Ex- 
communications, Interdicts, and all other papal 
thunders fell, comparatively, harmless. Catho- 
licism had reached its highest power and its 
greatest centralisation, and commenced a sure 
decline; but a decline which, with extensive 
good, produced much crime and consequent mi- 
sery. 

Whatever may be said of the influence of 
moral causes, these causes must be controlled by 
the physical position of nations. Papal power 
with its centre at Rome, weighed as heavy on the 
southern as on the northern sections of Europe; 
yet, up to this moment, when nearly one-third of 
the nineteenth century has passed, though modi- 
hed by the action of three centuries, since 1517, 
the Catholic religion still predominates over 
many of the northern sections, and is almost ex- 
clusive over the two great peninsulas of south- 
western Europe. There was a stubborn and sul- 
len contempt concealed under the submission of 
the north-western nations of Europe against 
papal pretensions at all times, whilst on the con- 
trary, the opposition of the southern nations 
arose in most cases from mere momentary ag- 
eression. The northern reformers broke their 
a ae southern, scoured and smoothed the 

iS. 

On both sides of the Alps and Pyrenees, whilst 
the middle and best informed members of society 
sincerely desired reform, the ecclesiastics gene- 
rally, and monarchs and Princes almost univer- 
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ranks tools, to subserve the most dark and un- 
principled designs of human policy. From the 
cottage to the palace,and from the cloister to the 
cave of the mountain, the very best members of 
the human family were trampled down by men 
having the words of peace on their lips, and 
bearing the sword of murder in their hands.— 
Amongst these fell destroyers, moving in the 
name of religion, law, and justice, perhaps the 
one who committed and caused to commit most 
crime, was Henry VIL, of England. 

Henry VII, the first Tudor monarch of Eng- 
land, was the father of five legitimate children, 
two sons and three daughters. His eldest son, 
Arthur, was married to Catharine of Aragon, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
but died young and without posterity. His se- 
cond son succeeded him on the throne of England, 
under the name of Henry VIII. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry VII, 
was married to James 1V, king of Scotland.— 
From this union was born James V, whose se- 
cond wife was Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the 
Duke of Guise, and widow of the Duke of 
Longueville. James V, who inherited the na- 
tural qualities of the Stewart family, lost the af- 
fections of his subjects, and in consequence of 
their discontent his army was defeated at Solway 
Moss. Retiring in gloomy despair to Falkland, 
James V died, December 13th, 1542, leaving as 
sole descendant and heiress of his fate and 
crown, an infant daughter, only eight days old. 
That daughter was the truly unfortunate Mary 
Stewart, queen of France and Scotland. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry VII, 
becoming the widow of James IV, of Scotland, 
remarricd with Archibald Douglass, Count of 
Angus, by whom she had Margaret Douglass, 
who married Mathew Stewart, Count ef Lenox, 
a Scots nobleman of high rank. The Couit 
and Countess of Lenox had two sons, Henry and 
Charles. Henry Lenox was afterwards the too 
famed Lord Darnley, second husband of Mary 
Stewart, and the father of James Vi of Scotland, 
afterwards the successor of Queen Elizabeth on 
the throne of England. 

Mary, the second daughter of Henry VII, 
married from reasons of‘state, butjwith great in- 
dividual repugnance on her part, the old Lewis 
XI, king of France, after the death of his se- 
cond Queen, Ann of Britany. Mary Tudor had 
given and could not recall her heart from Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. Lewis XII died six 
months after his marriage with Mary, who had 
been followed into France by her lover, the 
Duke of Suffolk. Becoming a widow, the young 
queen obeyed her inclinations and privately 
married Charles Brandon. Henry VIII, not yet 
entirely lost to the feelings of nature, forgave 
and received his sister and her husband at his 
court. The Dutchess of Suffollx had daughters 
only, the eldest of whom was known as Frances 

Brandon, who, marrying Henry Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset, became mother of the interesting 
LADY JANE. 

This martyr to the genius of the age, was 
born at Bradgate Hall, Leicestershire, 1537.— 
Something may be deducted as an allowance for 
sympathy and wounded affection, and still leave 
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and early displayed excellence. She seemed en- 
dowed with no small share of the talents of both 
families from which she was descended. Mild- 
ness and tractability of temper, with great quick- 
ness of mind, the almost universal qualities or 
the Tudors in early life, were conspicuous in the 
demeanor of Lady Jane. “Under Harding and 
Aylmer, her father’s chaplains,” says her biogra- 
pher, “she improved herself in the various 
branches of learning, and became such a profi- 
cient in languages, that she spoke and wrote 
with astonishing facility the French, Italian, La- 
tin, and it is said the Greek; and was also well 
skilled in Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldee. 

To these high acquirements in literature were 
united, great beauty, the mildest manners, and 
the most captivating virtues of humility, benevo- 
lence and modesty. Regardless of the pleasures 
and frivolous occupations of the great, she sought 
for gratification in reading and in meditation, 
and she observed to her tutor Aylmer, who found 
her reading Plato while the rest of the family 
were hunting in the park, that the sport which 
they were enjoying was but a shadow, compared 
to the pleasure which she received from the su- 
blime author. The alliances of her family, how- 
ever, and their ambition, were too powerful to 
suffer her to live in her beloved seclusion.” 

It is amongst the curious coincidences in his- 
tory, that the two daughters of Henry VIII, at 
the long interval of thirty-three years, stained 
themselves with the blood of two of their own fe- 
male relations, and it is not less worthy of pro- 
found meditation, the very different judgment of 
posterity on what in themselves had strong re- 
semblances, the characters of Mary and Eliza- 
beth Tudor. 

It may, however, be risked without danger of 
successful contradiction, that Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Catherine of Aragon, was as much, though 
in a different manner, a victim tothe gloomy spi- 
rit of the times, as were either Jane Grey or 
Mary Stewart. We have already seen how com- 
pletely politics and religion reacted on each 
other in the Catholic world, and how, when ex- 
ercised by an interested hierarchy, the sophistry 
thus produced overturned the moral structure of 
society, and confounded every relation of fami- 
lies. The subject of our present notice enables, 
indeed forces us, to review some very promi- 
nent examples. 

Simple worldly reasons superinduced the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII with his brother’s widow.— 
The much greater age of Catharine was the only 
natural objection. Pope Julius II authorised the 
marriage by a Bull of dispensation, declaring 
that every impediment arising from human laws 
ought to yield to the more weighty considerations 
of durable peace between two great kingdoms. 

Henry VII died before the celebration of the 
marriage of his second son, who at the age of 
eighteen years became king of England, and of 
his own good will, ratified the union with Cathe- 

rine, and was crowned with her a few days after. 

Historians of both sides, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, are of accord on Catherine of Aragon.— 
Fler character stands without reproach, and her 
husband passed the first twenty years of his 
reign, and incomparably the best years of his 
life, in harmony with his first and best wife. Of 
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five children one only survived infancy—Mary 
afterwards queen. She was born at Greenwich 
18th February, 1517, and was in her 16th year 
when, in November, 1532, the chicanery of 
priesthood and the arbitrary power of monarchy 
combined, to transgress every law of nature and 
a by disannulling the marriage of her mo- 
ther. 

Mary Tudor was, in power of intellect, fully 
equal to her family, and of an age to appreciate 
the value of character; therefore, taking part 
both religiously and legally with her mother, was 
what every person of sense must have expected 
and applauded. Letus execrate the excesses to 
which a naturally morose mind was guilty of 
towards the innocent, but let us be just, and ac- 
knowledge that the provocations Mary received 
from the reformers, amongst whom was her own 
father, were well calculated to exasperate any 
mind not softened by the most sublime principles 
of real religion. To moderation Mary had no 
pretence, and imbued as she was with Catholic- 
ism, she used power when placed in her hands to 
hurl vengeance on the heads of her personal 
enemies, and succeeded to secure the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion in England, and to 
place her own name on record as a monster wor- 
thy to have been the daughter of Henry VIII. 
Let us now see who were the original authors of 
this long suit of crimes. 

The charms of Anna Boleyn gave the cause 
and religious scruples the pretence which in- 
duced Henry VIII to separate from his wife. In 
the iniquity the king found willing coadjutors, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy opened the gulf 
beneath their own feet by acceding to his wishes. 
The English prelates solicited the queen to con- 
sent to her own divorce, under pretence that the 
dispensation of Julius II was not valid; but she 
stood firm toher own character and the interests 
of her child, and died in 1536, claiming what all 
mankind now accord her to have justly claimed, 
—the rights of a wife, queen, and mother. | 

The Roman consistory had no compunction to 
assist the English king to dispense with the laws 
of religion, humanity, and of his own angen 
but the negociations on the subject were drawn 
to greatlength by the subtlety of state duplicity, 
until Henry took the crime on his own head, by 
marrying Anna Boleyn, May, 1533. 

This great act, as matters eventuated, roused 
the pride and rage of Clement VII, then Pope, 
who issued his thunder in aloud voice, declaring 
that the king could not legally separate from hus 
wife without the intervention of his legitimate 
judge, who was no other than the sovereign Pon- 
tif, who by his place and by the acquiescence 0! 
the parties had cognisance of the affair. 

In this case, as in that of Luther, the members 
of the Roman consistory had lost two centuries 
intheir reckoning. Henry, who never calculated 
time, cut matters short, and yielding to the sug 
sestions of his new wife, at onee broke with the 

ope, and in 1534 declared England independent 
of the See of Rome, forbidding all his subjects, 
under severe penalties, to carry money to Rome, 
or Pa St. Peter’s tenths. 

‘ommon prudence would have whispered m0- 


deration to the court of Rome; but, on the 19th 


of March, 1534, news arrived at Rome that insult 
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had been added to injury, and that the sovereign 
Pope and his Cardinals had been represented in 
a comedy and exposed to ridicule before the 
king. Irritated to actual madness by this gall- 
ing contempt, the Consistory declared the mar- 
riage of Henry with Catherine of Aragon valid, 
and ordered the king to restore her to the rights 
of a wife, under penalty of excommunication. 
This latter proceeding was decisive. Henry, 
who knew his power at home, had accepted the 
mediation of France, and within a few days af- 
ter the judgment in favor of Catherine was an- 
nounced, aletter from Francis I, king of France, 
reached Rome, stating that Henry VIif had 
submitted to the sentence which had declared 
that of Cranmer incompetent, and that he was 
ready to return to his obedience to the Holy See, 
provided that the cardinals whom he suspected 
should not be amongst his judges. He had even 
deputed procurors to Rome, to sustain his inte- 
rest in the cause. The consistory too late saw 

and attempted to repair, their fault; but England 
was lost forever to the Roman Catholic church. 
Henry proferred no farther attempts at concilia- 
tion and yielded to a current, the existence of 
which he did not himself suspect. 

An edict was now published, declaring the 
king supreme head of the English Church, me- 
nacing with death whoever should maintain that 
the Pope had any authority in the kingdom.— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was declared 
Primate, and this great Revolution consum- 
mated. 

It is trifling with the philosophy, and even with 
the facts of history, to regard the marriage of 
Henry VIII with Anna Boleyn, and the divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon, as the causes of such 
an event as the exclusion of papal authority from 
England. These comparatively trifling events, 
were in themselves new links in a chain, which 
in its motion carried with it, not only individuals, 
but nations. 

Henry VIII, in declaring himself head of the 

English church, merely stated a fact. He was 
head, not only of the Church but the nation.— 
Iinmediately after his divorce from Catherine, 
he procured, or more correctly, dictated an act 
oi Parliament, by which his marriage with the 
widow of Prince Arthur, his brother, was de- 
clared null and void, and it was enacted that this 
princess should in future bear only the title of 
‘rincess Dowager of Wales. The marriage of 
the king with Anna Boleyn, and the succession 
to the crown established in the issue of this lat- 
‘er union. This act secured the crown to Eliza- 
beth, their daughter. 

he mere creatures of the king, the members 
of Parliament, as readily repealed the preceding 
act, divorced Henry from Queen Ann, doome 
her to death, and passed a second act, the 8th of 
June, 1536, by which Mary and Elizabeth were 
cectared illegitimate, and excluded forever from 
- © succession. Ifffine, the parliament stretched 
''s Complaisance so far, as to confer on the king 
the power of regulating the succession at will, 
aud to name his successors either by letters tes- 
“nentary or by letters patent under the great 
pi and declared every person traitors to their 
~luntry, who sustained the validity of the two 
dist Inarriages, 
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It would be at once disgusting and irrelevant 
to follow the bloody path of Henry VIII, and the 
humiliating subserviency of the legislature and 
clergy of England. Suffice it to sat, he was not 
once thwarted and turned from his purposes, 
however atrocious, by the interference of either. 
His will was absolute—subject to no control but 
its own caprice. But there were two monitors 
whose admonitions he could not silence. These 
were his Conscience and Death. The voice of 
the former was more and more severe as the lat- 
ter approached, and it is some tribute paid to 
human virtue in the most obdurate heart, that 
the approach of dissolution awakened some la- 
tent feelings of nature and justice in the soul of 
Henry VIII. 

By his will, his son Edward, by Jane Seymour, 
and his posterity, were first called to the suc- 
cession. The second rank was given toany chil- 
dren he might himself have by the reigning 
queen, Catherine Parr, or by any other wife he 
might espouse after her. Thirdly, his daugh- 
ter Mary, by Catherine of Aragon, and her pos- 
terity. Fourthly, Elizabeth and her posterity. 

In case that all the preceding should die with- 
out heirs, the succession was then to pass to 
Frances Brandon, eldest daughter of Mary, se- 
cond sister of Henry VIII, and after her to Ele- 
nor Brandon, sister of Frances. Many other 
items were contained in this testament, so fatal 
in its consequences. 

Edward VI succeeded to the throne of his fa- 
ther. His right admitted of no contest. He was 
the only child of Henry Villand Jane Seymour, 
and became a monarch in childhood, surrounded 
with factions, inflamed by religious and political 
rancor and personal hatred. Edward VI was in 
his tenth year at his accession, January 28th, 
1547, and died July 6th, 1553. Short as was the 
reign, and brief as was the existence of this 
youth, he added to the confusion in the succes- 
sion to the crown, more than sufliciently em- 
broiled by his predecessor. No part of English 
history, or indeed of any other history, abounds 
with more puerility than what relates to the 
reign and character of Edward VI. Even the 
generally discriminating Hume, observes:—‘ All 
the English historians dwell with pleasure on the 
excellent qualities of this young prince, whom 
the flattering promises of hope, joined to many 
real virtues, had made an object of tender affec- 
tion to the public. He possessed a mildness of 
disposition, application to study and business, a 
capacity to learn and judge, and an attachment 
to equity and justice.” 

And this, and more in a similar strain, applied 
to a sickly boy, who died in his sixteenth year. 
Without any regard to their intricate embranch- 
ments, the true state of England, from the death 
of Henry VIII to the tenth or twelfth year of 
Elizabeth, was represented by two inveterate 
factions. At the oe of one was the duke of 
Somerset, Protector of the kingdom during the 
minority of his nephew, the young king. This 
nobleman, in conjunction with Archbishop Cran- 
mer, carefully guided the education of their pu- 
e in the principles of the reformed religion.— 

in the preceding reign, the reformation in Eng- 
land was rather separation from the church of 





Rome, than any great change in either doctrines 
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or religious rites; but under the administration 
of Edward, internal and extensive revolution 
commenced, and as might have been foreseen, 
rapidly advanced to persecution. The faction 
of Somerset, the Protector, fell into two factions 
under himself and Lord Seymour, his brother.— 
The power of the Protector prevailed, and Sey- 
mour,attainted by both houses of Parliament, 
was beheaded on Tower-hill. 

The principal tenets and practices of the Ro- 
man Catholic church were abolished, but as all 
minds could not agree on the extent of secession, 
the real presence was still professed by many, 
and became the Shiboleth of the' parties. The 
Primate was authorised by commission to re- 
claim or punish all heretics and contemners of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and several un- 
happy persons were committed to the flames. By 
these vigorous proceedings the whole nation was 
brought to an apparent conformity with the Pro- 
testant doctrine and reformed litergy. The Prin- 
cess Mary, protected by the influence of her 
cousin, the ; eror Charles V, obtained con- 
nivance, not toleration, for the practice of the 
Romish rites. 

Somerset was soon called upon to atone for his 
brother’s blood. The head of the opposing fac- 
tion, John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
had been, at the accession of Edward, removed 
from his office of High Admiral, in favor of Lord 
Seymour. He was then only Viscount I’Isle, 
but as a compensation for his loss of dignity as 
High Admiral, was created Earl of Warwick. 
Employed to quell insurrectionary movements in 
Devonshire and Norfolk, his fine military and 
political talents, accorded to him by partizans 
and enemies, soon restored the authority of the 
government. Warwick gave itan outward sup- 
port, and Somerset’s administration was appa- 
rently consolidated. 

With some cabinet talents, Somerset was un- 
equal to his rival. To make such men friends 
in any situation, ye ea alone could either at- 
tempt or expect. Dudley and Somerset were 
mortal enemies, whilst the latter had to sustain 
the responsibility of the most difficult office inci- 
dent to the executive government of England.— 
The people, who in all countries and all times, 
connect the evils they feel with contemporane- 
ons measures or events, in place of tracing their 
grievances to ancient abuses; in the present 
case ascribed them to the mal-administration of 
the Protector. The Roman Catholic religion, 
though now proscribed by the government, had 
been too long established to be quickly eradica- 
ted, and the zeal or policy of Somerset confer- 
red on the ancient church the honor of persecu- 
tion. Finally to all other causes of discontent 
war with Scotland was added. 

The wetchful Warwick, while fomenting, pre- 
pared to take advantage of public discontent, 
and by his msatiable ambition involved the 
kingdom in domestic troubles. For himself, he 
procured the title and extensive estates of the 
Duke of Northumberland. The unwary Som- 
merset sunk under the increasing influence; his 
interest so rapidly declined that he was com- 
pelled to resign the Protectorship, which was 
conferred on his rival. Dudley had ne land- 
mark, in either his revenge or ambition. The 
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fall and humiliation of Somerset was insuff- 
cient, until consummated by the condemnation 
and execution of himself, and many of his friends, 

The new Protector now sought a sure sup- 
port of tyranny under the Tudors, by sum- 
moning a Parliament, taking ample care to ex- 
ert such an arbitrary interference in the returns 
as to secure an obsequious majority. He sought 
further support by forming powerful family con- 
nexions, but his favorite measure was the mar- 
riage of his fourth son, Lord Gilford Dudley, with 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Thus far completely successful, the road to 
the throne seemed open to his family.—The 
young king was within the sphere of his pow- 
er, and was induced in a state of declining 
health, to alter the order of succession estab- 
lished by his father’s will. A deed of settlement 
was drawn up, settling the crown upon the heirs 
of the Duchess of Suffolk, but to obtain the as- 
sent and signature of the proper authorities de- 
manded all the address of Dudley and his parti- 
sans. The settlement of the crown by Henry 
VILL. had been made, at least under the nominal 
sanction of an act of Parliament,and by another 
act passed in the more early part of the reign 
of that artful tyrant, it was made treasun to at- 
tempt any infringement of the order of succes- 
sion. Sir Edward Montague, the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, opposed the projected 
change, and received from the imperious Dudley 
the titlé of traitor. 

In urging legal and political objections to the 
project of adopting Lady Jane Gray as pre- 
sumptive heiress to the crown, by Letters Pa- 
tent, the judges pleaded the danger as well as 
the illegality of sucha deed, and suggested the 
necessity of calling a Parliament to give sanc- 
tion to the new settlement, to free its partisans 
from incurring a charge of High Treason. The 
king acknowledged the propriety of such a step 
and promised to call a Parliament to ratify the 
deed, but driven by the intrigues of Dudley, the 
deed was made out, and awed as they were by 
the royal authority and menaces of a powerful 
favorite, was regularly signed. Cranmer besi- 
tated and then complied, but Sir James Hale, 
who, though a zealous protestant, regarded jus- 
tice and the laws of the kingdom as paramount 
to the prejudices of his party. 

A knowledge of the worst part of the human 
character, is alone requisite to explain the mo- 
tives of Dudley; and the youth and inexperience 
of the King, with his religious impressions, left 
him a mere instrument. The King, while yield- 
ing to the solicitations of a man whose deity was 
his ambition, thought himself impelled by zeal 
for the Reformed Religion; and in the firm be- 
lief that he had done an act to secure the estab- 
lishment of that religion, he died, and left the n- 
tion exposed to all the consequences of a dispu- 
ted succession, at a moment when all the ran- 
cor of politics was added to infuriate superst 
tion. i 
Now stretching forth his hand to seize the 
prize, his arm was struck down by a force (00 
great for resistance. Whilst pursuing his wir 
principled career, alike regardless of the stl 
rests or character of any branch of the — 
family, an eye was on him; aneye that slept 20% 
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an eye kept wakeful by a heart that knew no 
forgiveness; and a heart that as far as he was 
concerned would be marred by no emotion of 


Dudley had held up the Princess Mary, as the 
reat rock on which the reformation was to be 
wrecked, and urged the succession of Lady 
Jane Grey as the ark of safety. To exclude 
Mary could only be done on the ground of her 
illegitimacy, and consequently not without in- 
volving the reputation of her mother with her 
ownruin. Excluding Mary called in Elizabeth, 
who favored the doctrines of the Reformers. 
any child of Henry VIII., ever had any natural 
affection, Edward VI. had some paternal feel- 
ings towards his sister Elizabeth—but Dudley 
and his party succeeded to convince a boy en- 
tirely under their guidance, that the exception 
of illegitimacy fell equally heavy on both sisters, 
and they were alike sacrificed to the mistaken 
policy of the moment. 

England at the death of Edward V1., present- 
eda singular spectacle. A recent revolution in 
not only religious opinion, but on the outward 
- forms of the church had deeply affected the civil 
4 This revolution was far 
' from consummated, when the nation was exposed 
- to the evils of a disputed succession to thecrown. 
' Seven hundred and twenty-six years had elapsed 
' since the foundation of the monarchy of En 
which long period 41 
had reigned; 1¥ before and 22 after the Norman 
conquest. Though the succession of females in 
certain supposed cases, to the crown was admit- 
ted; with the exception of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I.,no woman had ever pretended to ac- 
| tually claim the sceptre. Matilda never was, 
' correctly speaking, at the head of the govern- 
ment, therefore at the death of Edward VI. a 
' new and very remarkable scene opened.’ The 
— succession to the crown was disputed by four 
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" The Tudors had reigned despotically, but it 
© was found that the fundamental laws of the 
» monarchy regained their force, the moment the 
> pressure was removed. Of the four claimants, 
|» 1 the people had been left free to name the suc- 
» cessor, independent of their attachment to the 
> laws of their fathers, the Princess Mary would 
2 have been, from all the evidence of history, the 
&§ As far as known to the nation La- 

dy Jane Grey was an object of love and admi- 
» ration, whilst Mary excited fear even in the 
| minds of her own sect, the Roman Catholics; 
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but every sound mind of all sects felt the injus- 
tice, the illegality, and folly of the acts of suc- 
cession in both the preceding reigns, and were 
in an especial manner disgusted with that by 
which the real heir was set aside in favor of the 
Dudley family; for it was evident if Lady Jane 
had been acknowledged queen, that the rule 
was left to Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. 

Therefore, beside a palpable infringement of 
the laws of the land, the last Letters Patent of 
Edward VI., derived no sanction from the loss 

of alllaw, public sentiment. Again, it contained 
contradictions not less glaring than those into 
which Henry VIII. had fallen. Edward adopted 
the act declaring Mary and Elizabeth illegiti- 
mate, and at the same time annulled, by his own 
authority, the act conferring on his father the 
power to regulate the succession; whilst yet, on 
the other side, he conformed to the Will of Hen- 
ry VIII. in giving the preference to the children 
of the second sister of his father. 

Agreeable to all laws human or divine, al- 
lowing her legitimacy, Mary Tudor was queen 
of England at the demise of her brother, and if 
declared illegitimate, the crown devolved on 
Elizabeth. Excluding the latter, opened the 
throne at once to the queen of Scotland, as grand 
daughter and sole representative of Margaret, 
eldest sister to Henry VIII. 

The —— of Jane Grey, being support- 
ed by the Letters Patent made in her favor by 
Edward VI. approved by all the members of the 
Council and by most of the Judges of the King- 
dom, had the appearance of great force, but were 
in reality extremely contingent. Public judg- 
ment was pronounced, that both Kings, their 
Councils and Parliaments had exceeded their 
powers, and that otherwise, Edward VI. and his 
council were notoriously under the sinister in- 
fluence of the Duke of Northumberland. That 
Duke by his unpopular measures and conduct 
ruined what interest his children possessed, an 
ungracious as were the manners of the princess 
Mary, even she contrasted favorably with Dud- 
ley. From the features of the times, it is rather 
a matter of surprise that no pers rose in favor 
of Elizabeth, but that princess destined to give 
so much lustre to the throne of England remain- 
ed in quiet seclusion. Frances, Duchess of Suf- 
folk, was alive, but yielded her pretensions in 
favour of her daughter, and by persuasion con- 
tributed to the catastrophe. The Dudleys, al- 
ready in possession of one competitor, laid their 
plans to secure two of the others, Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, but the former.in pariower he fideli- 
ty of the Earl of Arundel, saved Mary, who fled 
to Framlingham in Suffolk, in order to secure a 
safe retreat to Flanders, in case her cause be- 
came hopeless in England. 

Mary, now in fact Queen of England, had a 
owerful resource in her own strength of mind. 
she had reached the mature age of thirty-seven, 

and acted for herself, by at once writing orders 
in the form of letters to the nobility, gentry, and 
officers of the Kingdom, commanding them to as- 
sist her in defence of her crown and person.— 
Dudley had kept secret as long as m his power, 
thedeathof Edward. That event had been com- 
municated to Mary by Arundel, and she des- 
patched a messenger to the Council, informing 
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them of her knowledge of the event, wrote with 
the tone and confidence of Queen, ordered them 
to proclaim her in London, and on their compli- 
ance promised pardon for past offences. These 
steps brought the contest to issue. Mary repos- 
ed on the true and never failing character of the 
English, to sustain the laws and to be faithful to 
those who justly claim their confidence. Dear- 
ly did many pay for their fidelity; but so justly 
did Mary appreciate the nation that her place ef 
refuge was chosen amongst the Protestants, 
who flocked to her standard. A fleet sent round 
by Dudley to watch the Suffolk coast, the com- 
manders of which taking care should be forced 
_ Yarmouth, where they declared for Queen 
ary. 

In the coming tempest, where was the inno- 
cent, lovely and unambitious Lady Jane? At 
Sion House enjoying the company of her hus- 
band, or inthe pursuit of the pure pleasures of 
domestic and literary life. Yer father-in-law 
and father, no longer permitted to temporize, 
now broke through all reserve, and prepared to 
ae her as. Queen Jane. Dudley, there- 

ore, with her father the Duke of Suffolk, the 
Earl of Pembroke, and some others of the 
higher nobility proceeded to Sion House, and 
approached her with the usual marks of respect 
then practised in the royal presence. She had 
been kept ignorant in a great measure of the 
pressure of events; and at her age interested in 
scenes more congenial to her years and disposi- 
tion, the annunciation of her elevation, was re- 
ceived with grief and surprise. Blandishments 
of every kind were thrown round her, to over- 
come the suggestions of reason and prudence, 
and it may be remarked to her honor, that of the 
whole party at Sion House, she was the only one 
who acted and spoke with coolness, good sense 
and reflection. She refused toaccept the crown 
and sceptre when laid at her feet; beheld her 
friends, among whom were her father and mo- 
ther, with tearful eyes; pleaded the preferable 
title of the two princesses Mary and Elizabeth; 
expressed just dread of the consequences at- 
tending a dangerous if not criminal enterprise; 
and desired to remain in the private station in 
which she was born. The net was, however, 
too strong to be broken by a child under seven- 
teen, and her better sense and feelings were led 
captive by the entreaties of a father, father-in- 
law and youthful husband. She stooped to pick 
up the empty baubles, and sealed her own and 
the ruin of her family. 

According to the custom of the age in England, 
Jane, now treated as Queen was led in state to 
the tower of London. ‘The Council: were com- 
pelled by Dudley to attend her to that fortress; 
now in reality their prison. Orders were issued 
by the Council to proclaim the new: sovereign, 
but obeyed only in London, and there, with omi- 
nous silence, or even expressions of scorn and 
contempt on the part of the people. 

In the interim, Mary and her officers were ac- 
tively preparing to arrest what they regarded as 
a daring rebellion. The Duke of Northumber- 
land so long blinded by false views of ambition, 
atlength saw the guif opening beneath himself 
and family; he saw his unoffending children ex- 
posed to death by his agency, but he saw the 











danger toolate. The first blow which convinced 
him of approaching destruction, was the defection 
of histroops. Sir Edward Hastings, who had re- 
ceived a commission to raise levies for Lady Jane 
joined Queen Mary with four thousand men.— 
The wretched man, in the hour of trial, without 
perhaps a single friend around him, was artfully 

ersuaded to march in person against Mary.— 
This step was decisive, his army melted before 
the Queen’s troops, without attempting resist- 
ance; the Council quit the Tower, and headed by 
the Earls Arundel and Pembroke, issued orders 
to the Mayor and Aldermen of London to proclaim 
Queen Mary, orders obeyed with alacrity and 
received on the part of the people with shouts of 
applause. Suffolk, who commanded in the 

ower, yielded to a'force he could not resist, 
opened the gates and declared for the Queen, 
and his daughter, the victim of the folly and 
crimes of those who ought to have been her 
guardians, advisers and protectors, threw down 
the trappings of royalty, with far more relief 
than it is probable she ever felt from the per- 
formance of any other act of her short but event- 
ful life. 

The cause of so much misery and adversity to 

his own blood, deserted by all, and as has been 
stated, insulted by some of his followers, whom 
he had raised, fed, and warmed into consequence, 
the once powerful Dudley, duke of Northum- 
berland, fell on his knees to the Ear] of Arun- 
del, sent to arrest him, and abjectly begged his 
life. If this part of his history is true, which 
from his acknowledged firmness of character we 
may regard with some surprise, tenderness for 
his children no doubt had broken his spirits. He 
had four sons involved in his ruin, one of whom, 
Lord Guilford, the husband of Jane Grey, was 
evidently doomed to death. He had when his 
fortunes became utterly desperate, proclaimed 
the queen with every outward mark of joy and 
satisfaction. The guilt and character of North- 
umberland for courage and ambition, were, 
nevertheless, too well known to Mary to admit 
hesitation on her part, and he was arrested, and 
committed to close custody. 
4: Mary, though naturally a cruel was not a mad 
tyrant, and therefore without a spark of clemen- 
cy, the early part of her reign was marked by 
acts, which, if the motives could be doubted, 
would appear really magnanimous. “ But Mary, 
says Hume, “ was desirous in the beginning of 
her reign, to acquire popularity by the appeat- 
ance of clemency; and because the counsel- 
lors pleaded constraint as an excuse for thelr 
treason, she extended her pardon to most of 
them.” 

The Duke of Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane, 
was released from contempt entertained oi his 
capacity. Most of the other persons implicatec 
were enlarged under various pretences, some 
indeed reserved for future vengeance. +1¢ 
guilt of the Duke of Northumberland was only 
to be atoned for with his blood. When arraigh: 
ed, he plead the authority of the great seal, an 
deirea permission to ask two questions, which 
when asked, must have excited remorse mt ie 
hearts, and brought blushes into the face o! some 
of his judges, if hackneyed politicians ever cou 
be made to harbor remorse, when their ow2 pe 
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sonal safety is secured, or even feel shame for 
anv act not followed by punishment. The ques- 
tions were, “ whether a man could be guilty of 
treason that obeyed orders given him by the 
council under the great seal? and whether those 
who were involved in the same guilt with him- 
self, could sit as his judges ?” 

His objections were overruled, and knowing 
all defence useless, he = guilty, was con- 
demned, and with Sir John Gates, and Sir Tho- 
mas Palmer—two unprincipled instruments of 
his power and ambition—executed August 22nd, 
1553. 

Mary Tudor, now acknowledged Queen, af- 
forded one of the many instances of the folly of 
making promises, and the credulity of confiding 
in promises, made by persons in opposition to 
their education and habits of mind. This wo- 
man was notoriously ignorant of every duty of a 
y nature, and a bigot by 
education, and yet, her declarations to rule in 
principles directly at variance with every tenet 
of her belief, were received with acclaim. It is 
true, that in punishing the Duke*of Northum- 
berland by the hands of his own instruments, 
was executing double justice, and was really an 
act of merit, lost, nevertheless, in future acts of 
reiterated vengeance and cruelty, which rapid- 
ly followed each other, and rendered the reign 
of Mary, a blood-written lesson, of the madness 
of conferring unlimited power in a single hand. 
We use the term unlimited pewer, from the no- 


| torious fact, that there existed in England, no 
| check on royal power, during the period of the 


Tudor dynasty, which protected individuals from 
executive vengeance. So strong was the prero- 


| gative, and extensive the influence of the crown, 
. that though a majority of the English nation in 
) 1903, at the accession of Mary, were inclined to- 
| wards, if not actually professors openly of the 
| reformed doctrines, yet, an obsequious Parlia- 
» ment was elected, and gave the show of legality 
| to the most atrocious acts of blood and of op- 
} pression. 
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, Commencing with some popular show, this 
Parliament repealed by one vote, all the statutes 
of Edward VI. in favor of the reformed religion, 
and all the fury of obstinate zeal, and embittered 
revenge let at once loose. As long as the arm 
* power reached only the higher prelates and 
— of the aristocracy connected with the 

hurch, the measures might be regarded as acts 
: retaliation in many cases, but the murder of 
_ mnoffending Lady Jane Grey, roused a feel- 
- P e 8 mpathy, which has done more than any 
Or cr of her acts of cruelty, to blast the fame of 

ieen Mary. Lady Jane and her husband were 


" both condemned at the same time with the Duke 


© o Northumberland; but their youth and the un- 


P) ‘eniable fact, that Lady Jane disapproved of 


@ (he proceedings of her family, and willingly re- 


& tired to p 
| UCcessful rival, 


rivate life, stayed the iron hand of her 
But, from the character of 


eVlary, it is 
Y, 1t Is probable she never for a moment 


really intended to pardon her cousin, but had 
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ded the tragedy, which excuse was soon af- 
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onary in 1554, Sir Thomas Wiatt, a Roman 
10lic nobleman, taking advantage of public 
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discontent, issued a declaration against the mar- 
riage of the Queen with Prince Philip, son to the 
Emperor Charles V. This match was opposed 
rationally and politically by Englishmen of all 
sects; but there was at the time so little private 
confidence, and so much court subserviency, 
that no strong party could be formed against a 
arena which few individually approved. 

hatever might have been the views or expec- 
tations of Wiatt, he was defeated, compelled to 
surrender, and was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. 

As if preconcerted to involve Jane Grey in 
the consequences of ill-conceived and impru- 
dently conducted attempts, her father, the Duke 
of Suffolk, with his two brothers, Lords Thomas 
and Leonard Grey, left London, and made an 
essay to raise the standard of revolt in Warwick 
and Leicester, nearly contemporaneous with the 
rebellion of Wiatt. Neither leader had either 
interest or talents adequate to the part they re- 
spectively assumed, and the Duke of Suffolk was 
dragged a prisoner to London. A remark made 
on the fate of the Duke of Northumberland ap- 
_ with equal force to that of Suffolk, that but 
ittle sympathy is due to such men, and that their 
fall can be only regretted as involving their in- 
nocent relations. The Duke of Suffolk, despiged 
as he was, lay immured whilst his daughter suf- 
fered the penalty of her father’s guilt. Upwards 
of four hundred persons suffered death on the 
occasion of the detached but simultaneous in- 
surrections of Wiatt and the Duke of Suffolk; 
but so much blood was insuflicient to quench the 
vengeance of the Queen, and that vindictive 
woman had gained what she long desired—an 
excuse to sacrifice her cousin, the husband of 
that cousin, Lord Guilford Dudley, and, as she 
hoped, the princess Elizabeth. The latter had 
the happiness to escape the storm; but jn its 
rage Lady Jane and her husband were over- 
whelmed. In the late insurrections, the views 
of the parties were drawn towards the princess 
Elizabeth. This. was perfectly known to the 
Queen, who otherwise hated her sister; yet Eli- 
zabeth escaped by some influence not clearly 
shown by historians; the most reasonable cause 
assigned, was the interference of prince Philip, 
afterwards the husband of Mary. 

When warning was given to Lady Jane to 
prepare for death, it came to her rather as a re- 
prieve from the pains of an embittered life, than 
as a doom she dreaded. Her young affections, 
and unspotted soul had been wrung, anguish had 
strewed her path, and the world had become a 
dark waste before her. The only being who 
deserved and shared her heart—her husband— 
was involved in her undeserved fate. Seven 
months had passed in daily apprehensions of 
impending vengeance, when the wretched Duke 
of Suffolk was brought a prisoner to London, and 
his daughter ordered to prepare for death. 

The character ef Mary appeared in unreliev- 
ed colors on this occasion, when ready to shed 
blood that she must have known was guiltless of 
crime, and that blood that of her own family, 
priests were sent under pretence of tender mer- 
cy to the prisoner’s soul, to harrass her with 
learned disputation. An unsolicited reprieve of 
three days was granted, in hopes, as it insulting- 
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LADY JANE GREY. 


ly expressed, “that she would be persuaded, 
auiins that time, to pay by a timely conversion, 
some regard to her eternal welfare.”’ 

Who would not prefer to be the Lady Jane, 
intrepidly defending what she deemed the truth 
in the most awful hour of trial, to the fierce and 
inhuman Mary Tudor on the throne of England? 
The day of trial came—the 12th of February, 
1554. It came with all its horrors; and it seems 
to give the soul a powerful emotion of fortitude 
to contemplate this lovely woman in her eigh- 
teenth year, resisting on one hand the dearest 
eter of the human heart, and on the other, 

er mental eye glancing past the instruments of 
death, and fixed on the throne of eternal mercy. 

**On the day of her execution, her husband, 
Lord Guilford, desired permission to see her; 
but she refused her consent, and informed him 
by a message, that the tenderness of their part- 
ing would overcome the fortitude of both, and 
would too much unbend their minds from that 
constancy which their approaching end requir- 
edof them. Their separation, she said, would 
be only for a moment; and they would soon re- 
join each other in a scene where there affections 
would be forever united, and where death, dis- 
appointment, and misfortune, could no longer 
have access to them, or disturb their eternal fe- 
licity.”’ 

it had been originally the intention to immo- 
late the husband and wife together, but habitu- 
ated as they were to blood, and subservient to 
power as they were, the latent compassion of the 
people was still to be dreaded, and particularly 
in a case where youth, beauty, eh innocence 
were combined with noble blood. Counter or- 
ders were therefore given to execute Lord Guil- 
ford on Tower Hill, and Lady Jane within the 
verge of the Tower. Lord Guilford was led out 
in sight of his wife, who gave him as he passed, 
a last token of her tender affection, and in a few 
moments saw his headless body carried back in 
a cart. 

The mind of the martyr was now beyond all 
fear or earthly care. She waited her hour ia a 
tranquility unshaken by the horrors around her 
place of death. To Sir John Gage, constable of 
the Tower, who desired her as he led her to ex- 
ecution, to bestow on him some present which 
he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her, 
she bestowed her table book, on which she had 
just written three sentences, on seeing her hus- 
band’s dead body; one in Greek, another in 
Latin, and a third in English. The purport of 
them was, that divine justice was against his 
body, but divine mercy would be favorable to his 
soul; that if her fault deserved punishment, her 
youth, at least,and her imprudence were worthy 
of excuse, and that God and posterity, she trust- 
ed, would show her favor. 

** On the scaffold, she addressed the spectators, 
in which the mildness of her disposition led her 
to take the blame wholly on herself, without ut- 
tering one complaint against the severity with 
which she had been treated. She said that her 
offence was not the having laid her hand upon 
the crown, but the not rejecting it with sufficient 
constancy. That she had less erred through 
ambition, than through reverence to her parents 
whom she had been taught to respect and obey ; 





that she willingly received death as the only sat- 
isfaction which she could now make to the injur- 
ed state; and though her infringement of the 
laws had been constrained, she should show by 
her voluntary submission to their sentence, that 
she was desirous to atone for that disobedience, 
into which too much filial piety had betrayed her. 
That she had justly deserved this punishment 
for being made the instrument, though the un- 
willing instrument of the ambition of others; and 
that the story of her life, she hoped, might at 
least be useful, by proving that innocence ex- 
cuses not great misdeeds, if they tend in any 
way to the destruction of the commonwealth.— 
After uttering these words, she caused herself 
to be disrobed by her women; and then with a 
steady, serene countenance, submitted herself 
to the executioner.* 

Thus fell Lady Jane Grey, in the flower of her 
age, a sacrifice to the folly of one part, and the 
jealous revenge of another part of her own fami- 
ly. Her fine character stands in consoling re- 
hef with the general character of the time in 
which she livéd; but when the tribute of regret 
and admiration is paid to Lady Jane Grey, and 
our reason has resumedits power of reviewing 
events independent of individual sympathy or re- 
sentment, we may enquire, what would have 
been the probable consequences had Lady Jane 
and Lord Guilford Dudley been confirmed at the 
head of the English nation? Before answering, 
or attempting to answer this question, an asser- 
tion is ccna that wil, no doubt, at the first 
blush startle many, that England was, under the 
whole of the Tudor monarchs, the most absolute 
government in christian Europe. Let us hear 
a writer, no imbittered enemy to a lengthened 
prerogative. After mentioning the death of 
Queen Mary, November 17th, 1558, Hume ob- 
serves in his summary remarks, “ The arbitrary 
proceedings of the Queen above mentioned, join- 
ed to many monopolies granted by this Princess, 
as well as by her father, checked the growth ol 
commerce; and so much the more, as all other 
princes in Europe either were not permitted, or 
did not find it necessary to proceed in so tyranm- 
cala manner. Acts of Parliament, both in the 
last reign and the beginning of the present, ha 
laid the same impositions on the merchants 0 
the steelyard, as on their aliens; yet the gar 
immediately after her marriage, complied with 
the solicitations of the Emperor, (Charles ¥.) 
and by her prerogative suspended these oagre 
Nobody, in that age, pretended to question this 
exercise of prerogative. The historians are A 
tirely silent in regard to it; and it is only by 04 
collection of public papers that it is handed dow 
to us.” a aia 

Out of the comparatively few in the UD ; 
States who read history, a majority, no = r 
regard Elizabeth as having corrected the a a 
of her sister’s reign; and yet, from all od 
dence of history, this was so far from nen ‘ie 
course of events, that of the two monare’, 
zabeth most strenuously exerted her prerogal! ss 
In a Parliament sitting in 1571, thirteen bas 
after the death of Mary, “A MOTION rea 
by Robert Bell, a Puritan, against an exe * _ 
patent, granted to a company of merchants 

* Hume, Vol. IV. pp. 95, 96. 
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| branch of commerce.”’—Hume. 


| nounced in a trembling voice, and composed in 


 Industrious subjects.” 
| sle, still more jealous than of matters of state. 


» ered by her prerogative alone, to decide all 
| questions which might arise with regard to doc- 
| trine, discipline, or worship; and she never 
§ would allow her Parliaments so much as to take 


p°oMpanies had already reached an enormous 















ADDRESS TO COLUMBIA. 


Bristol, gave occasion to several remarkable in- 
cidents. The Queen (Elizabeth) some days af- 
ter the motion was made, sent orders by the 
mouth of the speaker, commanding the house to 
spend little time in motions, and to avoid long 
speeches. All the members understood that she 
had been offended, because a matter had been 
moved which seemed to touch her prerogative. 
Fleetwood accordingly spoke of this delicate 
subject. He observed, that the Queen had a 
prerogative of granting patents ; that to question 
the validity of any patent, was to invade the roy- 
al prerogative ; that all foreign trade was entire- 
ly subject to the pleasure of the sovereign; that 
eyen the statute which gave liberty of commerce, 
admitted all prohibitions from the crown; and 
that the Prince, when he granted an exclusive 
patent, only employed the power vested in him, 
and prohibited all others from dealing in any 


This philosophical author proceeds to show 
the extreme caution, even to terror, which guided 
the parliamentary debates, if discourses pro- 


great part of preambles and apologies could be 
called debates. “ It is remarkable,” he subjoins, 
“that the patent, which the Queen defended with 
such imperious violence, was contrived for the 
profit of four courtiers, and was attended with 
the utter ruin of seven or eight thousand of her 


_ Ina previous paragraph Hume observes, “ Re- 
ligion was a point on which Elizabeth was if pos- 


She pretended that in quality of supreme head 
or governor of the Church, she was fully empow- 


these matters into consideration.” 
“What then was the office of Parliaments ?” 
demands our author. 

; . They might,’ he answers, “ give directions 
for the due tanning of leather, or milling of cloth; 
for the preservation of pheasants and partridges ; 
for the reparation of bridges and highways; for 
the punishment of yagabonds, or common beg- 
gars, &c. &e, 

“The redress of grievances was sometimes 
| Promised to the people; but seldom could have 
Place, while it was an established rule, that the 

» Prerogative of the crown must not be abridged, 

For so much as questioned or examined in Parlia- 

|ment. Even though monopolies and exclusive 

pheight, and were every day increasing, to the 
destruction of all liberty, and extinction of all 
industry ; it was criminal in a member to pro- 

Pose, in the most dutiful and regular manner, a 

parliamentary application against them.” 

& of brief, “so absolute indeed was the authori- 

.S ; '¢ Crown, that the precious spark of liberty 

PU R Ta kindled, and was preserved by the 
id Tap 5 alone; and it was to this sect, whose 

liculae €s appear so frivolous, and habits so ri- 

= the? that the English (United States also) 

*yod, i¢ whole freedom of their constitution.— 

uated by that zeal which belongs to innova- 
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spires, they hazarded the utmost indignation of 
their sovereign, and employing all their indust 
to be elected into Parliament—a matter not dif- 
ficult while a seat was rather regarded as a bur- 
den than an advantage—they first acquired a 
majority in that assembly, and then obtained an 
ascendant over the Church and Monarchy.* 
And what were the Church and Monarchy 
united, for they formed one body? A machine of 
tyranny and oppression. Legislative authority 
nominally in a monarch and parliament, but 
really in the former, leaving the latter to act as 
blind instruments. The Church as a part of the 
government speaking a language intelligible only 
to courtiers and corrupt judges; sustained by 
penal laws, the very catalogue of which excites 
a shudder. 

Of the two Tudor queens Mary had least dis- 
guise—perhaps most cruelty, but impartially 
speaking, that being must have been indeed de- 
void of the ordinary compassionate feelings of na- 
ture, who could have exceeded Elizabeth in de- 
liberate disregard to all considerations opposed 
to her policy. 

Would Lady Jane Grey have been able to in- 
fuse a portion of her own mildness into those 
around her, and modified, by meliorating the 
age? She was united to a Dudley—and the his- 
tory ef that family under the various names of 
Dudley, Warwick, Northumberland, and Lei- 
cester, solves the problem. 

MARK BANCROFT. 


* Hume Vol. LV. p. 290 et supra to 298. 
—p—__——. 
Written for the Casket. 
ADDRESS TO COLUMBIA. 

Columbia hail thy mighty centre scenes, 

An intellectual focus vending gleams, 

A mental battlement of vieing schemes, 

A civil field. 


When thought explores in deepest mazed debate, 
And mind meets mind in lengthening fields of prate, 
Each lofty intellect scales its weight, 

But scorns to yield. 


Columbia hail, the world presents no lay 

On which pure fancy can so brightly play, 

Unmatched thy Webster, Calhoun, Hayne and Clay 
Old England shrinks. 


Her rebel sons are now the polar star, 
To pattern whom the world is drunk with war. 
Give ear, oh England, nor avert the jar 

Of Congress winks. 


Columbia hail, thy liberties expand, 

{s brightening, widening, winning every land 

Thy highest theme, thy liberty was plann’d 
By Heaven to spread. 


Its Eagle wings o’er tyrants crowned with power, 

Its flag of freedom, now 6’er monarchs bower, 

A brilliant beacon, clipping every hour 

Some despots head. 
” R. T. W. 
I 

Women use lovers as they do cards; they play with 

them awhile, and when they have got all they can by them 





ors, and by the courage which enthusiasm in- 


lose by the new,ones<all that they got by the old ones. 


panes poset 


throw them away ; Call for new ones, and then, perhaps, 
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252 SINCERITY——-NAPOLEON—-THE LADY’S ANSWER. 


SINCERITY. 

I’ll never consent, while I breathe, to treat a 
scoundrel with deference, at the expense of an 
honest man; to disappoint a friend—to spare the 
feelings of a fool, because he ts a fool, anda 
stranger—no, not even a stranger—an intruder. 

JVow, you are in earnest—now, I believe you. 

That [ am. I see friendship, love, common 
sense, and common honesty, sacrificed every 
hour, to what is called politeness. I see women, 
every day—out of respect, as they say, to their 
husbands—tricked out with better dress, with 
better looks—and with better humor, to receive 
strangers, than to receive a husband—the rogues 
—persuading the good, easy fool, when they give 
other men a cleaner table cloth, and a better 
— that they do it out of love and respect for 

im! 

Abominable!—they treat the lord of ther af- 
fections, the partner of their bed, the father of 
their children, worse than any other man—they 
do indeed—there’s no denying it. 

Tis all a wicked, premaeate, cold-hearted lie 
and they know it. They call it hospitality.— 
Worse and worse. Hospitality is simple and 
sincere. No—they want to please a stranger— 
to deceive him, even for an hour: to appear bet- 
ter off in the world, richer, and more comforta- 
ble, than they really are. They are secretly 
tired of home—of that plain, quiet, comfortable, 
beautiful decency, which makes home so dear to 
aman. Such women are sure to be sluts and 
hypocrites, just in proportion to the difference 
they make between their household and the 
world—the stranger and their husband. And 
they go ax Fm in about the house—their caps o’ 
one side—hair flying loose—and themselves fitter 
for a horse-pond, than a marriage bed, or a&lin- 
ner table,—till, in mercy to their husbands, some 
stranger knocks at the door. 

Oh, but if you ask a man to dinner with you, 
you must give him something better than pork 
and beans. 

Not if I eat pork and beans myself. 

But he’ll be offended. 

Let him. He’s a fool, if he expects to be 
treated at my own house, by my own wife, better 
than I myselfam. Sir, I can tell, by looking at 
the plate of a man, exactly how he is esteemed 
by the woman at the head of the table. 

Ofcourse. The higher she esteems him, and the 
more she loves him, the better he will be helped. 

Exactly the reverse. The husband will be 
worse off; and if there be any particular, dear 
friend—who comes often—somebody to whom 
the family are under great obligation, you may 
know him by the drumsticks in his plate—the 
muddy cider—and the small claws of the lobster. 

But, after all, if we can’t be free and easy 
with our friends, with whom can we be so? 

Free and easy!—Codfish and potatoes! Is that 
what you call being free and easy—Make your 
friends eat puddings and goose, out of the same 
plate. But so it ever is—we always treat them 
worst, who treat us best—a man will borrow 
money of his best friend, to pay the rascal that 

ut him in jail—and then let his friend whistle 

or the hang € or come toa downright quarrel 
with him, if he should refuse to lend you any 
more, for the same purpose. 








NaPoLEeon’s Wnaote History Summep up gy Huwsexr wy 4 
Frew Worps —‘ I closed the gulph of anarchy and cleared 
the chaos. J purified the revolution, dignified nations, and 


established kings. I excited every ind ot Stnalation, re- 
extended the limits of 


warded every kind of merit anc 
glory! This is at least something! And on what point 
can I be assailed on which an historian could not defend 
me? Can it be for my intentions? But even here | can 
find absolution. Can it be for my despotism? It may be 
demonstrated that the dictatorship was absolutely neces. 
sary. Will it be said that I restrained liberty? It can be 
proved that licentiousness, anarchy, and the greatest irre- 
gularities still haunted the threshold of freedom. Shall I be 
accused of having been too fond of war! It can be shown 
that I always rec: ived the first attack. Willit be said that 
I aimed at universal monarchy? It can be proved that this 
was merely the result of fortuitous circumstances, and that 
our enemies themselves led me step by step to this deter. 
mination. Lastly shall I be blamed for my ambition? 
This passion I must doubtless be allowed to thes posses- 
sed, and that in no small degree; but, at the same time, 
my ambition was of the highest and noblest kind that ever 
perhaps existed! That of establishing and consecrating 
the empire of reason, and the full exercise and complete 
enjoyment of all the human faculties! And here the his- 
torian will probably teel compelled to regret that such am- 
bition should not have been fulfilled and gratified; then, 
after a few moments of silent reflection, “ this,” said the 
emperor, ‘‘is my whole history in few words.” 
I 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE LADY'S ANSWER. 


To a Gentleman who invited her to attend a Ball, just af- 
ter the death of her parents. 
“Come forth, come forth to the ball, lady fair,” 
Said abruptly, a dashing young man; 
“The gay and the great and the graceful are there, 
And music and mirth lead the van.” 


“Come forth lady fair, come forth to the ball, 
All is brilliance and beauty to night; 

Come forth, and amid the bright stars of the hall, 
Move thou a gay bird of light. 

Come forth lady fair, to the banquet of bliss, 
Of pleasure partake as it flies, 

For to-morrow ’tis changed like the charm of a kiss, 
Like the charm of a kiss too, it dies. 

“If pleasure so soon, on the bosom it blest, 
Must die like a moment of mirth, 

T shall not go forth,” said the lady distress’d, 
“For an hour of pleasure’s not worth, 


Whole years of regret and repentance at last, 
When the follies of frolic appears, 

When the soul with deep sorrow looks back on the pas, 
And turns to the future in tears. 

Oh, no, let me si gh in the joy of my grief, 

O’er the mem’ry of parents no more; 

For ’twill give to my soul, O, a pleasure not brief, 
When I think that their sorrows are o’er. 

When I look on the gaiety, folly and pride, 
That have marked the career of my years, _ 

And stand at the tomb of those dear ones that died, 
Repentance awakens in tears. 


O, no sir, I cannot go forth to the ball, 
To dance on the graves of the dead; 

Far sweeter to mourn in my father’s lone hall, 
And in tears in the church yard to tread. 


For pleasure’s a dagger to hearts that must grieve, 
Wild bliss is a bubble that breaks; : 
And leaves the soul darkened, with nought to reli 
Like the sunlight the bosom of lakes. wert? 


eve, 
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Written for the Casket. 
: JULIA BERTRAND, 
| OR THE STREz ‘'GTH OF WOMAN’S LOVE. 





Oh that hallowed form is ne’er forgot, 
Which first love traced; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot, 
On memory’s waste. 
Moore. 


She’s a fair creature; will you go see her. 

SHAKSPFARE. 
Ofall characters, perhaps that of the male co- 
quette is the most despicable. He trifles with 
' and tramples on the feelings and affections of 
the other sex, whose hearts when once won, are 
' doomed to long endured misery or premature 
' death. The triumph, to him, casts a veil over 
| the heartless cruelty of which he is guilty, and 
| he views with pride the pale cheek and pining 
' form of her who, as Shakspeare says, “never told 
- her leve, but let concealment like a worm in the 
» bud, feed on her damask cheek.” A cruelty of 
' this kind once came under my own observation, 
> inflicted by a demon in the shape of a man, and 
under the cloak of a hypocritical profession of 
© religion. Long and assiduously did he pay his 
» addresses to the pious and beautiful object of 
» his pretended affections, and not until, as she 
| supposed, she had proved him to bea gentleman, 
' did she put confidence in his protestations of 
' love,and yield to the oft repeated solicitation 
' ofher hand. He knew that he had won her 
| heart, and wished to have the last triumph of 
» gaining her hand, then to throw her from his 
| bosom like a faded flower, and laugh at the cre- 
| dulity of an innocent and unsuspecting heart.— 
| He left her with the promise that he would re- 
' turn on a certain day to claim her as his bride, 
' witha thousand protestations of eternal con- 
stancy. The day came, and dressed in her bri- 
dal garb, her heart throbbed at the sound of 
® each wheel which was heard rolling up the 
avenue which led to the beautiful country seat 
of her father. She was blessed with every thing 
| which could render her happy, and the pros- 
} pect of added bliss with the man who had en- 
© trely won her affections, filled her gentle bosom 
> with ecstatic emotions. But there came a blow 
| that withered every hope, and cast a cloud over 
her future destiny. On that day when every 
eye was watching for the approach of the bride- 
» groom, a letter arrived in which she read the 
heartless intelligence, that he hoped she would 
, excuse him for the étle disappointment, as he 
Was on the eve of being wedded to another.— 
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4 he unhapy Caroline crushed the letter in her 
| hand, a deathlike paleness ecg a over her face, 
er brain. She was 


oF 


and delirium seized upon 
ones to her bed from whence she never arose. 
fi ee Incoherent language was of him who 
: ” lasted the prospect in which she had em- 
arked all her hopes of happiness. An untime- 
s y grave soon closed over her wrongs and sor- 
be ees what punishment, think you, should 

: eho ed to such a wretch? Would death 
rs pad: hd rack be too severe for him who dis- 
Fhe as a christian, sent an innocent and con- 
agorte wan to the grave, after suffering all the 
gonies ! 3 broken heart, outraged affection 
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JULIA BERTRAND. 





and a murdered mind? No; and yet there are 
many such, who delight to trifle with female af- 
fection. But the greatest danger is where the 
male coquette possesses those accomplishments 
of language and address and that cultivation of 
mind which are so fascinating to the female 
heart. The tongue and the mind are the weapons 
which few can resist, especially when wielded 
by a master of politeness and the knowledge of 
the female heart. 

Of such a character as the last mentioned, I 
now write. John Rivingston was an accom- 
plished scholar, versed in all the sophistry of 
the schools, and more than these he was a talent- 
ed man and a genius. Nature had bestowed 
upon his person no superior attractions, but she 
had amply compensated the loss by the elegant 
endowment of his mind. He had explored the 
arcana of ancient and modern literature, and 
with the knowledge of every science he had 
united almost every polite accomplishment. 
Like the celebrated and unfortunate Major An- 
dre, he was a scholar, a poet, a painter and mu 
sician, but unlike him, it appeared he was note 
gentleman. No woman, or lady if you please, 
(I prefer the former appellation,) ever fell in 
love with him at first sight, for he had nothing, as 
I before observed, in his external appearance to 
captivate; but woe to the woman with whom he 
ever conversed an hour. So captivating was his 
language and manners, and so well skilled was 
he in affecting to be what he was not, that a fe- 
male must be devoid of feeling and affection if 
she remained unaffected after hearing his fas- 
cinating tale of love. Many an eye brightened 
and many a heart beat faster when he entered 
the hall where the gay and the beautiful were 
assembled. Itis a fact,let it be disguised as it 
may, that ladies ever choose the man of sense in 
preference to the fop who has nothing to recom- 
mend him but the childish beauty of the face.— 
Talent is the passport to every female heart, and 
such a passport had the accomplished young 
Rivingston. The influence of his mental at- 
tractions had made him vain, and he was often 
heard to observe that he would rather have his 
talent of captivating female affections, than the 
power of the President of the United States. 

Among those whom he deceived after having 
won their affections, was the beautiful, the charm- 
ing Julia Bertrand, an orphan who had been 
raised and educated by her grand parents. She 
possessed nothing independent of them but a 
charming figure and a beautiful face, the con- 
sciousness of which had made her in some de- 
gree a coquette, but then it is natural to the fe- 
male sex, and is pardonable, in as much as it is 
not attended with fatal effects. She had refused 
many good offers, but then we cannot blame her 
for that, because few are masters or mistresses 
of their affections. Rivingston came to the 
village in which Julia lived, and she saw him 
several times without feeling any interest in him; 
but it was not the case with Rivingston. She 
was the betle and the prettiest girl in the village, 
and he fixed his serpent gaze upon her, with the 
determination of being master of her heart. It 
was not long before fortune threw her in his 
yath,and gave him an opportunity of exerting 
his power. Introduced to her by a young lady 
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of her acquaintance, he was invited to her 
house, where he had frequent opportunities of 
conversing with her alone. This had been all 
right had his motives been honorable. Julia 
was in her seventeenth year, in the bloom of her 
beauty, and was addressed by another gentle- 
man,a Mr. Lawrence, who was wealthy and 
about forty years ofage. Her grand parents, 
avaricious as old people generally are, were de- 
sirous that she inkald acres Mr. Lawrence, but 
she had not made up her mind when Rivingston 
was introduced to her. Rivingston had paid his 
addresses to her but a short time before he dis- 
covered by indubitable signs that her heart was 
yielding to the influence of his flowery and en- 
chanting tongue. He had whispered in her ear 
a tale of love which she could not and wished 
not to resist. ‘The last evening he called to see 
her, he found Lawrence there, but he soon read 
in the glances and smiles of Julia’s dark eyes 
that he was welcome, and the squeeze of her 
trembling hand that grasped his, told him that 
he was even more than welcome. Rivingston 
took his seat on the opposite side of the hearth, 
and Julia, as if without noticing it, removed her 
chair from the side of Lawrence to that of 
Rivingston. Lawrence had nothing to recom- 
ahr but his wealth, and seeing that Julia, 


engaged altogether in conversation with his ri- 

val, he arose and bidding adieu, departed. 
Rivingston being left alone with the fair ob- 

ject, began to repeat his protestations, which 


eing doubted by Julia, he fell upon his knee 
and grasped her small white hand. He declar- 
ed that all he had protested was true, that he 
loved her to distraction, and never should cease 
todoso. Julia was silent, for her trusting lit- 
tle heart was full to overflowing, and she trem- 
bled with emotion as he kissed her hand. 

“You doubt my sincerity,” said the kneeling 
Rivingston, “when every action and every look 
of mine, is convincing proof that I am eternally 
the slave of your charms. O could you but en- 
ter the chambers of my heart and read what is 
written there, you pf 

“Your sex is given to duplicity,’ said Julia, 
with a melancholy smile, “and I know not whe- 
ther to put confidence in your protestations or 
not.” 

“Then the heart that loves you with undying 
constancy,” returned Rivingston, pressing her 
hand between both of his, “‘must be doomed to 

ine under the consciousness that it at once 
oves and is doubted. Ah, Julia, could the walls 
of my chamber discourse, how many a tale would 
they tell of thee and of my own misery. You 
are the angel of my heart, but you are deter- 
mined that love shall be a crime, and you are 
already punishing the heart that beats only for 
you. Oh Julia 

“For Heaven’s sake rise and say no more’— 
said the affected girl. “Your language and 
manner would excite feeling in the inanimate 
marble. Rise Rivingston, and say no more.” 

Nay,’ returned the talented young man, whose 
object was to wring concessions from her; “I 
will not rise from the shrine and feet of beauty, 
until confidence is given to my word, and con- 
solation to 7, bursting heart. I cannot rise 
while Julia still holds my honour in derision.” 











As Rivingston spoke the last words, he gazed 
anxiously into her dark and melancholy evyes,— 
She cast down her head and he saw she hesj- 
tated through pride. He was amanof sense, as 
said before, and had a knowledge of human na. 
ture, particularly of the female heart; he there. 
fore knew that the very doubts of a lady are 
proofs that she loves, and that to hesitate is at 
once to acknowledge or concede. But his ob. 
ject was to triumph by gradual concessions, un. 
til her mind should be entirely a convert to his 
precepts and opinions. 

“You then hesitate,” continued Rivingston, 
“to acknowledge that one may be free from that 
odious duplicity, which you say is an attribute 
of my sex?” 

“Nay,” answered the fair Julia, forcing a 
smile; “I will readily agree that many of your 
sex may be honorable men and altogether divest- 
ed of duplicity.” 

“But then you cannot agree,” returned Ri- 
vingston, laughing in his sleeve at her dilemma, 
“that he who devotedly loves you is a gentle. 
man? You cannot agree that he who would 
sacrifice his life to render you happy is free 
from duplicity, so degrading and contemptible?” 

*T did not say so,” returned Julia, gazing with 
a melancholy look in his face. 

“You will then recall the words you have 
spoken?” said Rivingston, rising from the car- 

et. 
: **You are a stranger,” returned the perplex- 
ed girl, “and our acquaintance is but short; | 
will be prepared to answer you when I see you 
again.” 

“Then I will await your decision with plea 
sure, though with impatience,” said Rivingston, 
taking his hat. ; 

He took the small hand of Julia to bid her 
adieu, and while he pressed it with emotion, he 
read in her countenance the wish that her pride 
would suffer her to yield. The silent adieu 
having been given, and Rivingston having de- 
parted, the beautiful girl retired to her chan- 
ber to meditate on what had passed, and to con- 
sider what course she should take. She had 
never felt so strange before. She was melan- 
choly, and she knew not why. She knew no 
happiness only in the presence of Ruivingston; 
and yet her acquaintance with him had been 
very short. The truth was, Julia’s heart had 
been captivated by the talents of Rivingston, 
and she found ere she was aware of his influence 
that she loved him with all her soul. It was the 
first time she had ever felt the singular passio), 
the mixture of ecstacy and anguish, and she 
knew not how to manage it. His image was 
constantly in her mind, and his name ever up0! 
her lips, and though she felt inclined to concede 
every thing he desired, yet her pride forbade tt 
She threw herself upon the bed, sometimes “ 
termining to recall her words when she shoul 
see him, and at other times determining that she 
would not yield. She at times wished she ha 
never seen him, but she felt that her heart woul 
not sanction the wish and she as often reca 
it. She determined that he should never know 
by acknowledgement that she loved him, o 
she started at the very idea of acknowledging! 
herself. A restless night passed, and 1n her 
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dreams the fascinating Rivingston was before 
her kneeling at her feet, pouring his protesta- 
tions into her delighted ear. She awoke herself 
breathing his name, and found her hand still 
clasped as she had dreampt it was in his. 

The perplexed Julia was glad when she saw 
he sun shining in at the eastern window of her 
chamber, and she rose full of the expectation 
and hope of seeing Rivingston the ensuing eve- 
ning, when she was determined to be as cruel as 
possible, and to triumph over the triumphant 
Rivingston. The long day at last lingered away 
and the shades of evening came on. The full 
moon rose in the clear sky, and shed a flood of 
silvery light over the distant woods, that looked 
like a mountain of solid gold. It was the be- 
ginning of Indian Summer, when the frost had 
nipped the forest leaves and given to all nature 
the appearance of decay, so well calculated to 
call up in the sensitive mind melancholy emo- 
tions. Julia was straying down an avenue that 
led to a grotto at the back of the garden, where 
stood a beautiful kiosk or summer house of the 
Turkish order. She endeavored to persuade 
her heart that the contemplation of nature was 
the object of her visit at that hour, but the truth 
was, and she knew it, that a path led by the back 
of the garden to the village reading rooms, which 
© Rivingston visited every evening. ‘The opening 
| ofalittle gate and the ascending a few steps, 
were the only difficulties to be encountered in 
reaching the grotto. And then the long time 
she had spent at the toilet, and the,elegant man- 
ner in which she was dressed, and above all her 
beautiful looks, plainly told that she had another 
object in view. Her curls, and they were not 
few or false, were witchingly adjusted, and her 
» complexion and skin were white as alabaster 
* and smoothe as marble. 

| She was seated in the grotto, gazing at the 
miniature cascade that rolled at her feet, and 
» sometimes at the fnoon, as it struggled through 
» some fleecy cloud. No soundof a footstep could 
escape her quick ear, and her eye was occa- 
© sionally turned towards the path that led by.— 
Suddenly the form of Rivingston met her glance, 

and her pulses béat quicker, but he did not see 
her, for his head was cast down and he appear- 
ed to be musing in some deep reverie. 

{ wish I knew what he is thinking of,’ mur- 
mured Julia, to herself, “but I cannot, must not 
act so improperly as to arrest his attention.” 
Rivingston was now o posite the gate and yet 

iad not seen her. A few steps more and he 

could not see her, for the bank on the right was 
ugh. Julia was suddenly seized with a bad 
sough, but the sound did not reach hisear. Again 
en cough without a cold troubled her, but 
ie € same effect, and he was almost out of 
Sight and hearing when her cough became still 

ray troublesome and loud. The sound each 
® “me had arrested the attention of Rivingston, 
— he wished to see how great her anxiety was 
eb presence. Julia’s cough immediately 
oar inde = she saw Rivingston open the gate 
pra “oh wed ryt pavilion. He saw as he ex- 
ie 1and that her eye sparkled with de- 
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with a melancholy smile. ‘Do you still doubt 
the solemn asservations of him who has become 
the slave of your charms, and lives only in the 
delightful atmosphere of your presence?” 

“Nay, Rivingston, say no more,” returned Ju- 
lia, casting an affected glance of gaity at him.— 
‘*Why should you add flattery to deceit? Let the 
past be forgotten.” 

“And can! rest under the character of traitor, 
and the now added one of a flatterer,”’ retorted 
Rivingston; ‘‘and then tamely hear from the lips 
of her who has become dearer to me than life, 
that I must forget it? Oh Julia, let my execu- 
tioner be any other than the hand of her I love! 
your unkindness will murder my hopes as it will 
murder my happiness forever.”’ 

This appeal touched the heartof the gentle Ju- 
lia, and she turned away while Rivingston still 
held her hand between both of his. It wasatry- 
ing moment to her, fortitude and her inclination 
oe with her pride for the mastery. 

“Tam grieved,” said Rivingston, after a si- 
lence of some length, “that my fortune ever 
should have been to have Joved a woman who 
considered me a traitor and a villain.” 

Rivingston had from a convulsive movement 
of Julia, released her hand, and waited to hear 
her reply, while he stood gazing at some object 
in the distance. But she spcke not. He turn- 
ed and taking her by the arm discovered that 
the unhappy girl was intears. Immediately the 
language of the poet Moore flitted across his 
mind:— 

“And here, in this lone little wood,” | exclaimed, 

“With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 

Who would blush when I praised her, and weep when [ 
blamed, 

How blest could If live and how calm could I die.” 

He repeated the lines to her, and she smiled 
through her tears in so bewitching a manner, 
that he could not but feel a pure and holy affec- 
tion for her. i 

“Tell me,” he cried, thou most charming of 
woman kind, do you recall the words you have 
spoken? Do you release me from the odious 
character of a deceiver and flatterer?” 

Julia’s heart was full, and she could not if she 
would, have recalled the offensive words. 

**Then you still continue to think me a vyil- 
lian,” said Rivingston, taking advantage of her 
silence, “‘and there is nothing which can longer 
incite me to hope. To bid you an eternal adieu 
is painful to my soul, but alas, there is no alter- 
native. In the beloved and beautiful Julia’s 
opinion I am a villain, and her determination to 
still consider me such, is a proof that she can 
have no regard for me, and that she wishes to 
see me no more. Oh God, it is hard to part for 
ever with those we love. but itis Julia’s wish 
and it must be so; farewell, dearest of woman- 
kind, and may you be happier than your scorn- 
ed, though ever faithful Rivingston.” 

With a trembling hand he grasped hers, and 
immediately relinquishing it turned to depart.— 
Julia could not bear this. She burst into tears, 
and seizing him by the arm, stood for a minute 
or two utterly unable to speak, her bosom heay- 
ing with the contest between pride and inclina- 
tion. The latter triumphed, and Rivingston 





d Rivingston, pressing her hand to his heart, 


saw that all was over with Julia, and that she 
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never could oppose him again. In spite of Ri- 
vingston’s cold-hearted villainy, he could not 
but love the beautiful and gentle girl, so inno- 
cent at the age of sixteen and so confiding. So 
strongly did pure affection operate upon his 
mind that he was tempted to relinquish his in- 
tention and take her to his bosom pure and un- 
polluted as she was. 

“Stay, stay,” said Julia, after her feelings had 
subsided, ‘“‘and I will recall the offensive words.” 

She still firmly grasped his arm and looked in 
his face with inexpressible emotion, while Ri- 
vingston stood apparently considering what he 
should do, though he very well knew what he 
would conclude upon. He knew that woman, at 
the early age of sixteen or seventeen, is inclined 
to love with a pure and unmixed devotion; that 
she loves the man himself at that age, indepen- 
dently of wealth or other extraneous possessions, 
and that when she does love she loves forever— 
she feels an undying passion which ruin, ill 
treatment and desertion can never obliterate.— 
With this knowledge he determined to sound the 
depth of her affection and to try the strength of 
her attachment. 

“Ah Julia,” said he, witha captivating em- 
phasis on the first word, “you charge my sex 
with evasion and deceit, but yours has a thou- 
sand arts by which they can bind and deceive 
the heart of the unhappy man at the same mo- 
ment. Yes, dearest girl, you know that they 
delight to torment us poor men, whoare inclined 
to believe every word that falls from their fair 
lips, and you know that you do not love him who 
now stands without hope before you. Why then 
should I remain to trouble you when you are 
using every means to banish me from your pre- 
sence, and even from your recollection, Fare- 
well, and though you love another better, some- 
times think of your unhappy Rivingston.” 

For a moment he stopped and gazed upon her 
with a melancholy countenance, then turned to 
open the little gate which led to the path. She 
sprang to seize his arm, but he was down the 
steps in an instant, and ere she could speak had 
opened the gate. Julia sunk down insensible 
on one of the benches that adorned the gay ki- 
osk, and it was not until the dues of night had 
coldly bathed her pale cheek that she awoke to 
find herself unhappy. The moon was high in 
Heaven, and the family had long been waitirg 
for her appearance. 

“Where have you been, my dear Julia, so 
late?” enquired the old lady, “it is now almost 
eleven.” 

““Nowhere,” returned Julia, confused, “only 
to Mg summerhouse, where I was taken un- 
well.” 

*You should not go there by yourself, at 
night,” said her grandmother, and arose to re- 
tire. 

The next morning Julia did not rise with the 
lark, nor with the sun, for a burning fever con- 
fined her to Mer bed. Her friends could not 
imagine the cause of her sudden illness, as she 
had been as gay and merry as her own Canary 
bird, the day before. Julia did not take any 
trouble to inform them of the cause, for she 
knew that love loses half its sweetness when 
it is communicated to other persons than those 





who feel its luxuries. Some moralists say that 
every young gir! should immediately inform her 
friends when a gentleman pays his addresses or 
avows his passion. But 1 say not. Secrecy js 
the very soul of love, as brevity is of wit, and in 
homely language, too many cooks spoil the broth, 
But to be serious. What can the advice, hay 
even the threats and force of friends avail when 
a woman firmly loves and fixes her soul upona 
man? Did advice ever stay a woman from mar- 
riage when she had fixed her mind upon it— 
Never. Love laughs at locksmiths and breaks 
the iron bars of birth and bondage. The inter- 
ference of friends has urged many a gentle 
heart to desperation, and nine forced marriages 
out of ten are unhappy. 

In the course of Julia's illness her friends dis- 
covered from her wild ravings that she was in 
love with Rivingston, but did not speak of it until 
she recovered. ‘They then forbad his coming to 
the house, and laid the injunction upon her that 
she should see him no more. This was a wrong 
step; for they should have knnwn that they 
would meet from home, if not at home. Any 
person who has a knowledge of human nature, 
and more particularly of woman’s nature, will 
know that a woman who loves deeply and deyo- 
tedly will climb any barrier to meet the object 
of her soul’s affections. Indeed,I always markit 
as a proof in a modest and virtuous woman, that 
the farther she will go with the man she loves 
the more her soul is devoted to him, and the more 
innocent she is in heart. She who is always 
starting at trifles cannot be thinking of any thing 
good, and the modest woman who goes hall 
way to meet her lover, in the first place proves 
that she loves him, and in the second place that 
she is innocent of having any improper motives 
in doing so. The manner of courtship in Scot- 
land, is at once, perhaps, the most confiding and 
innocent, as well as the most romantic. There 
the fair damsel steals out to stroll in the moon- 
light with her lover, or to meet him in some 
beautiful grove, sacred to silence and to love.— 
Perfect security is felt, and no law of propriety 
is understood to be infringed. But a truce to 
philosophy and manners and customs. 

After suffering a week or two, Julia recovered, 
but she was still unhappy. Rivingston disco- 
vered it, for she sat at a front window where he 
saw her every day as he passed. Her faded 
cheek and sorrowful look touched his heart, and 
for some time he vainly endeavored to convey 2 
letter to her undiscovered. At last he bribed 
the old servant of the family and succeeded.— 
Julia was in her chamber menty gneng upon 
a miniature which Rivingston had given ber, 
when the servant softly opened the door and pre- 
sented the letter. She eagerly sprang at It, al 
while a tear rolled down her cheek, pressed the 
letter alternately to her lips and to her heart.— 
She then tremblingly opened it, and her heart 
throbbed audibly as she read the words beg! 
nin : j 
“My dear Julia.—After an age of anguish an 
anxiety, I am at last enabled to communicate 
you the sentiments of a heart that beats only ‘ 
you. I would give all I possess in this cold wor 
but to be with youthis moment. lam convinct 
that you are sincere in your retraction, a0 
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hope that I am not altogether indifferent to you. 
To know that [am not, would make me the 
happiest of men. In a moment of distraction I 
tore myself from you, and endeavored to forget 
you; but oh! Julia, that is impossible—years 
cannot obliterate you from my memory; wrongs 
cannot alienate you from my heart. And if Ju- 
lia entertains the same determination, bolts, 
bars nor bondage, can keep me from your pre- 
sence.” 

Julia could read no more, for she was of the 
same determination. She pressed the letter to 
her lips, and while she wept, she said loud enough 
tobe heard—Oh the dear man, with all my 
heart I wish he could be with me this moment.” 
The delicious words fell upon the ear of Rivings- 
ton, who in the absence of the family, had been 
led into a room from whence he could see and 
hear all that passed in Julia’s apartment.— 
Nosooner had she breathed those words than 
Rivingston soitly advanced towards her. Sur- 
prise, and perhaps pleasure at his sudden ap- 
pearance, overcame Julia, and as she staggered 
he caught her in his arms, and for the first time 
pressed his lips to hers. For a moment she 
leaned her head upon his shoulder and wept, 
then started from his arms, and as if alarmed 
at his and her own impropriety, warned him to 
be gone. 

“And must I leave you so soon, dearest Julia,” 
said he, “when to see you depends upon the 
chance of a moment.” 

“Nay, away this moment,” returned Julia, 
“ere you are seen and we are separated for 
ever.” 

_“Then you will meet me to-morrow evening 
in the grotto,” said Rivingston, seizing and kiss- 
lng her hand.” 

“Nay, not there,” replied the agitated girl. 
— are watched and certain ruin awaits us 
oth.” 

“Watched! and by whom?” coolly enquired 
the faithless and no less fearless Rivingston. 

“By Lawrence, who so long has teased me, 
and who vainly supposed, ere your arrival in the 
Village, that he was on the point of gaining my 
hand. He has sworn vengeance against you, 
and oh beware, or your blood will atone for 
your triumph. He was never known to break 
his word.—Rivingston beware!” 

“Purse proud villain,” exclaimed the haughty 
youth, “let him but cross my path and his threats 
shall not shield his presumption. J have never 
ceigned to look upon him as a rival, and if Julia 
smiles { never shall.” 

“But fly Rivingston, for a while; I fear a 
meeting might end in some fatal consequences 
to him, and-———”” 

Oh, then 1 understand you,” returned Ri- 
Vingston, interrupting her, “you only wish to 
ree yourself from the bondage I have imposed, 
and then to throw yourself into the arms of that 
purse-proud wretch whom I despise. Yes, dear- 
est Julia, 1 will fly, and fly so far that no sigh of 
mine shall ever again interrupt your repose.— 
Uh Julia, go and smile upon him while the heart 
ot your unhappy Rivingston is breaking in des- 
pair, 

As he uttered these words, Julia’s cheek flush- 
‘red, then turned pale, and she was near fall- 
22* 
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ing when Rivingston caught her in his arms, 
ressed her convulsively to his heart, and buried 
is lips between hers. Scarcely had he released 
her from his long and blissful embrace, when 
he started at the sound of a footstep. 

“Villain, what would you here? This cane 
shall teach you that when you are forbidden my 
house——”’ 

Rivingston snatched a pistol from his pocket 
and wheeled to meet the eye of Lawrence as he 
supposed, but instead of him the venerable form 
of old Mr. Bertrand, whose head was white with 
years, met his view. The courage of our hero 
fell before so grave an antagonist, and Rivings- 
ton rushed by the old man and disappeared in a 
moment. The old gentlemen read the beautiful 
Julia a long lecture on what he termed her ob- 
stinate impropriety; but alas when were such 
lectures known to have the desired effect ona 
young girl deeply in love? Nothing can stopa 
girl at sixteen. Julia wept, promised to dosono 
more, and the very next hour resolved to see 
Rivingston at all hazards. 

At the lower end of the village lived a maiden 
aunt of Julia’s, and there she secretly met the 
adored object of her heart. One evening, 
towards the end of May, Rivingston intercepted 
her, as she was on the way to the house of her 
aunt. He had been drinking wine with some 
friends and was in high glee. 

“Come, fairest Julia,” said he, “the moon is 
walking forth in the starry pavilions of Heaven, 
and let us ramble in the no less beautiful and 
flowery fields of the earth. It is only at night 
that we feel in full perfection, those blissful 
luxuries of love, and therefore, dearest Julia, let 
us not lose the opportunity.” 

Julia hesitated a moment, but no sooner did 
he sue than she took his arm, and they proceed- 
ed along the flowery banks of the smail river on 
which the village stood. It was indeed a beauti- 
ful night. ‘The full moon hung in Heaven, round 
as the shield of Ajax, and the rays fell upon the 
waters of the river, till it looked like one broad 
expanse of silver. The air was full of fragrance 
and the banks covered with flowers. Silence, 
the still Goddess, alone heard the vows of the 
lovers and the eloquence of innocence. Silence 
alone heard virtue pleading that her temple 
might not be demolished. But the tears, the 
prayers, and the entreaties of innocence were 
vain, and the eloquence of insulted virtue was of 
no avail. The beautiful, the gentle Julia was 
ruined! Yes, the idol of the village and the an- 
gel of her parents’ hearts was ruined forever, by 
a faithless, heartless, hellish seducer. Oh, ven- 
geance! where is thy dart? Oh Heaven! where 
are thy thunders? ‘ihe loveliest flower that ever 
opened its blossom to the breeze, has perished by 
the hand that should have protected it, and now 
that hand throws it like a noxious weed away. 

Julia, in the moment reflection came, broke 
from the arms of Rivingston, and ran towards the 
house of her aunt, distractedly ringing her 
hands. Rivingston caught her and attempted to 
sooth her. 

“Stay, gentle Julia,’ said he, “and you shall 
yet be mine—aye, you shall never suffer while 
I have . 

You will fulfil your engagements honourably, 
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by marrying me?” said Julia, still weeping bit- 
terly. 

“Marriage is but an unmeaning form,” re- 
turned Rivingston, “but all else I will faithfully 
perform.” 

Julia screamed, sprang suddenly from his 
his arms, and ran to the house. If ever there 
was a picture of despair, Julia Bertrand was 
that picture. Yet strange, she never utter- 
ed an imprecation against the man who had thus 
blasted her brightest prospects, and ruined a 
reputation which to woman is dearer than life. 
So distracted was she, that she told her misfor- 
tune to heraunt, who communicated it to her 
grand parents, who declared she should never 
enter their doors again. In a short time it was 
rumored through the village, and thus was the 
young, beautiful, and once courted Julia Ber- 
trand, made an outcast in society, and barred 
forever from the home of her infancy and the 
friends she still dearly loved. None would as- 
sociate with her, and indeed we always find that 
when one part of mankind or society turns 
against a fallen creature, the other part soon fol- 
lows. Thus it was in the present instance, for 
her aunt, finding that no one else would befriend 
her, determined that she would steel her heart 
like all the rest, and shut the gate of mercy on 
the poor fallen Julia. She however remained at 
the house of her aunt from May until November, 
when the following conversation took place. 

“You can’t stay here, Miss,” said the unfeeling 
aunt, “your grand parents wouldn’t harbour 
you, and I’m determined I'll have no strumpets 
about my house. This comes of your fine board- 
ing-school education.—lI said ’twould be so. 

“O aunt,” said the weeping Julia, “I am a 
poor fallen creature, and if you turn me out in 
these bleak winds what will become of me? I 
shall perish, for all will look upon me as if they 
had never sinned themselves.”’ 

The old aunt felt the rebuke in the last words, 
but it served only to irritate her unmerciful 
heart. 

“But go you shall, and there is no two sides to 
the question,’ sternly answered Amelia Ber- 
trand. “Go and find the fine gentlemen you 
loved so well, and tell him that as he has ruined 
you, itis but fair that he should maintain you.— 
I told you good and well that he was a villain, 
but no, you wouldn’t hear to it.” 

**But dear aunt,” returned the unhappy girl, 
“you know we are all liable to fall——”’ 

“I know no such thing,” interrupted Amelia, 
“all the men in the world couldn’t persuade me 


**And then I was so young,” interrupted Julia, 
in her turn, ‘“‘and did net know that men were 
false. He said he would be true and that he 
would marry me, and | could not dispute his 
word,” 

* But, Miss Bertrand,” snarlingly returned the 
aunt, “*you had been warned over and over again, 
and you would listen to no body. Therefcre 
take up your bed and walk. In other words 
pick up your duds and leave my house, for I will 
not have strumpets about me.” 

Julia saw that it was useless to reason with 
one dead to all pity, and she who had been ac- 
customed to have every thing she wanted, and 








to confer favors on this same Amelia Bertrand, 
ad eae to leave the house and wander she 

new not whither. It is strange that women, 
as if immaculate in virtue, have no mercy for 
their fallen sex. Still more strange, that Amelia 
Bertrand should not feel, as she had herself been 
disappointed in love. Julia dressed herself in 
black, and never was there a prettier girl. A 
little above the middle size and slender, she 
added grace to beauty and fascination to charm. 
Her eye was dark and her complexion of that 
dazzling whiteness which even surpasses the 
finest wax. Her small foot and delicately turn- 
ed ankle seemed little adapted to travelling on 
the frozen ground. It was the last day of No- 
vember, and during the night previous a heavy 
snow had fallen, the wind being bleak, cold, and 
high. Under these circumstances, the gentle 
and beautiful Julia, who had never known hard- 
ship before, started; her airy form almost swept 
away by the cold north-west wind. Her inten 
tion was to go to the next village, a distance of 
twelve miles, where lived a cousin, who she 
hoped would take her in and provide for her 
delicate situation. The snow began to fall again 
towards evening, and the slender form of Julia 
was seen just as night set in, about six miles from 
the village, slowly trudging through the snow 
and weeping bitterly. 

The fire Sioned cheerfully on the hearth of 
the large stone mansion of Henry Rivingston, 
which stood by the road side. A large party 
were assembled there that evening, and there 
the admiration of many a dark eye moved the 
gay and guilty John Rivingston, unmindful of 
the poor girl whose happiness he had blasted 
and who was perishing in the snow. 

“What a might is this!” said a stranger as he 
entered the hall among the gay and giddy and 
the music ceased. “For God’s sake, come to the 
road and render assistance to the female that is 
perishing.” 

“Who is she?” asked twenty voices, as John 
Rivingston sprang to the door, though without 
suspicion. 

“I know not,” returned the stranger, “further 
than her dress bespeaks her a lady of refined life.” 

In a moment, Rivingston with two or three 
others was hastening to the road, where they 
found her lying in the snow, enveloped in the 
long veil which she wore. She was insensible, 
and owing to her black dress, Rivingston did not 
know her. He took her in his arms and carried 
her to the house, but no sooner did he take off 
the veil than a hundred ringlets fell over her 
pale but still beautiful features, and he recog- 
nized the unhappy Julia, whose pale lips he had 
so often kissed, and with whom he had spent 
many a happy hour. The full conviction of her 
situation rushed upon his soul, and he staggere 
and would have fallen had he not been caught 
by his brother Henry, who ascribed his sudden 
indisposition to sympathy for Julia’s sorrows.— 
Julia’s beauty was the theme of admiration 
among all theJadies inthe room. Some admire 
her complexion, others her Grecian features, 
others her form, and others, and not a few were 
delighted with her small white hand and delicate 
little foot. All envied her beauty, but none her 
situation. 
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' herself eternally undone. 


. herselfa wretch. 
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The unfortunate was wrapped in blankets 
and placed before the fire, where she soon re- 
covered sufficiently to be placed in bed. Re- 
morse was at work in the soul of i and 
he watched by the side of Julia, and listened to 
her prattle, as in‘her feverish state she imagin- 
ed herself at home, as happy as she once had 
been, and spoke to Rivingston as she had spo- 
ken to him in other days. The thought that she 
must awake to the sad reality, harrowed up the 
soul of Rivingston and gave him a taste of hell.— 
There lay the beautiful victim before him, whose 
gen'le bosom had been a stranger to sorrow un- 
til he came, and who now fancied herself at 
her own once happy home, listening to the blast 
as it moaned round the turrets of the building. 


| There she lay, fancying herself the same inno- 


cent and light hearted girl she had been, and 


sniling at him whom she loved with all her soul. 
' O God, must she awake to the sad reality?— 


Must she awake and find it ali delusion; to find 
Yes, the once happy, 
the still beautiful Julia must awake and find 
If angels ever weep, their 


' tears would surely fall at the sight of a young 


and lovely woman, thus blasted and thus pining 


| under the neglect of the man for the love of 
whom she had sacrificed her honor. 


| stand her constant tears and sighs. 


Julia recovered, but Rivingston could not 
She never 


| complained, she never upbraided him with his 
' perfidy, but every sigh went like a dagger to his 
' heart. Her very caresses told him of his vil- 


' lainy, and they were far from agreeable. In 


the same ratio that his affeetion for her had 


| been weakened, hers seemed to have been 
' strengthened. Did I not say ruin even could 


© in this instance. 
» he came into the room—he was all the world to 


Dae RT at Pd 


s the Atlantic. 
| ‘Ympathetic Adelaide sit down and weep with 


Bs 


not obliterate woman’s love? Ay, and it was so 


Her eye brightened whenever 


her. Poor girl, she mentioned marriage, but 


3 when did a man ever marry his victim? The 
» very presence of the once virtuous and happy 
| Julia, brought remorse, like a keen dagger to 


the soul of Rivingston, and he determined to leave 
her tothe care of his brother, whose generous 
heart he knew would guarantee good treatment. 

Rivingston had an uncle, a sea captain, who 
sailed regularly from New York to Europe, and 
with him he resolved to cross the Atlantic, and 
visit, according to a long cherished design, the 
principal countries in Europe. He knew it 
would not do to bid the already unhappy Julia 
farewell, and therefore silently left the residence 
of his brother, and was in New York ere Julia 
discovered that he had taken his departure.— 
She wept long and bitterly, though Adelaide Ri- 
vingston, the sister of Rivingston, did every 
thing possible to alleviate her grief and soften 
‘er sorrows. Adelaide, about eighteen, was 
one of those generous hearted girls, that stop at 
nothing when friendship or love demand a sacri- 
lice. Adelaide endeavored to soothe the grief 
of the victim of her brother’s villainy, with the 
assurance that he would soon return, though he 
was at that moment riding on the lofty waves of 
Many times did the gentle and 


ulia over the wrongs her own dear brother had 


heaped upon her. 
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Rivingston arrived in London, whence he 
assed over into France and made his way to 
aris, that great mart of fashion and folly, of 
graudeur and gaity. From thence he passed to 
the south of France and went over to Genoa, 
to Leghorn, Florence and Pisa. In Florence he 
became acquaiuted witha young American who 
had been serving in Greece in the capacity of a 
Lieutenant. They agreed to travel together, and 
took theirway to Rome,the once proud mistress 
of the world. Often when Rivingston was sur- 
veying the crowds of Roman beauties on the 
Corso did he think of poor Julia, as he called 
her, and tearscameinto his eyes when he thought 
of her sorrows. Lieutenant Winters had been 
six years from his native land,and it was agreed 
that they should pass into Greece, from thence 
to Smyrna, and thereembark for America. Af- 
ter visiting Naples, and surveying the burning 
mountainof Vesuvius, they travelled across Italy, 
to a town called Trani. Here they embarked on 
board of a Felucca, and crossing the Adriatic, 
or Gulf of Venice, landed beneath Durazzo’s 
frowning walls in Greece. Travelling to the 
south they visited the straits of Thermopylee and 
Mount Parnassus, the once famed abode of the 
Muses. From thence they repaired to the cele- 
brated city of Athens, and having spent some 
time in searching for memorials of Socrates, 
Plato, and Zeno, they passed over to the island 
of Scio to view the remains of the great massa- 
cre committed there by the Turks. 

Rivingston had now been three years from his 
native land,and was anxious to return. Hearing 
that an American vessel was about to sail from 
Smyrna, bound to Philadelphia, our travellers 
repaired to thatcity without delay. They arrived 
in Smyrna in good time, and took passage on 
board the Montezuma, which set sail three days 
after. Two or three tedious months elapsed ere 
Rivingston and the young Lieutenant found 
themselves stepping ashore on the wharf at Phi- 
ladelphia. 

“Come,” said Lieutenant Winters, a few even- 
ings after their arrival, “‘we have been a long 
time at sea; let us have a little spree to-night 
among the fair ones—you understand me, as 
they say in France.”’ 

“Aye,” returned Rivingston, laughing, “I un- 
derstand you, and have no objection.” 

Travelling so long together, they had become 
intimate friends, even like brothers, inasmuch as 
they were both men of taste and talent, and 
whose pleasures and predilections were the 
same. As they proceeded up Cherry street they 
were accosted by a young girl on the step of a 
large brick building, dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, who politely invited them to enter.--- 
From this circumstance they knew it to bea 
house of questionable character, and therefore 
boldly entered. Lieutenant Winters started, 
however, at the splendor which met his 
gaze, and imagined that there must be some 
mistake, as he could not suppose a house of the 
character he supposed it to be should be fur- 
nished in so grand and elegant a manner. A 
side-board loaded with plate and cut glass stood 
at one end of the rvom; over the mantle stood a 
mirror four or five feet square, adorned with a 
super gilt frame, and the windows were partly 
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hid with curtains of the finest texture from the 
looms of Cashmere. Themost elegantly wrought 
tables graced the wailis, and on each side of a 
iano made of maple and satin wood stood fanci- 
ul chairs, formed both for luxury and ostenta- 
tion. 

Several beautiful girls were seated round the 
room, but there was one partly reclining’ on a 
crimson sofa, whose extraordinary beauty and 
elegant dress attracted the attention of both Ri- 
vingston and Lieutenant Winters. Her long hair 
fell in rich ringlets over her white neck, and her 
dark eye rested apparently on some object on 
the floor. Her smali foot, encased in a morocco 
slipper, was thrown forward, and shewed the silk 
stocking which closely enveloped a slender ancle 
of surpassing beauty. Theexquisite expression 
of her face, in which was a little touch of melan- 
choly, and the elegant symmetry of her form, as 
she reclined on the sofa, were irresistible, and the 
young Lieutenant seated himself beside ber, not 
however without a feeling of pity that one so 
lovely should thus be thrown upon the unfeeling 
world, the sport of every villain. He asked her 
name, and in a silvery tone of voice she an- 
swered Rosalinda Morton. As she spoke, a blush 
spread over her pale cheek, and gave an added 
beauty to her beautiful face. The piano stood 


at her elbow, and Lieutenant Winters asked her 
to play. She obeyed, and she had struck the 
keys but a few times, when Rivingston, convers- 
ing at the other end of the room, started, for the 
tune recalled recollections of other years.— 


Scarcely had Rosalinda returned to the sofa, than 
the door opened and a little child of uncommon 
loveliness, and about three years of age, ran 
across the carpet to Rosalinda, calling her mother. 
Pity for so beautiful a mother, in such a 
situation, excited the curiosity of “Lieutenant 
Winters to know her history, and, if possible, to 
snatch her from so degrading a life. But scarcely 
had he requested the story of her misfortune, 
when a man of vulgar appearance and Hercu- 
lean frame stalked into the room with an air of 
authority. . 

“Pray, sir, who gave you liberty to talk with 
this ere woman?” demanded the rough stranger. 

“Her own politeness, sir,” retorted the Lieu- 
tenant, “and pray, sir, what have you to say to 
the contrary?” 

“T have this to say, sir,” answered the stran- 

er, “if you are not off, sir, daylight shall shine 
through you.” 

“If | have offended the lady,’ said the Lieu- 
tenant, “I ask her pardon; butif | have offended 
you, sir, you shall have satisfaction on the spot.” 

As he spoke he arose, drew from his pockets a 
pair of pistols, and laid them on the table. 

“There, sir, take your choice,” continued the 
Lieutenant, “and this handkerchief shall divide 
us. 

The stranger had discovered the regimentals 
under the cloak of the Lieutenant, and thinking 
that he had mistaken his man, he slipped out of 
the room and disappeared. After enjoying a 
laugh, Winters returned to the sofa to hear the 
melancholy narrative of perhaps the prettiest 
woman then in Philadelphia. She told him that 
four years’ before she had fallen in love witha 
young man who had betrayed her; that she had 
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been renounced by her grand parents, and dri- 
ven from the house of her aunt. ‘That in travelling 
through the snows she had nearly perished, when 
she was taken up and carried toa hospitable 
house on the road side. That her lover there left 
her, and went she knew not whither, though she 
afterwards heard that he went to Europe. She 
told him that as soon as she heard of his depar- 
ture she determined to follow, but owing to her 
delicate situation they would not permit her to 
go. ‘T'woor three months past, when she took her 
child and stole at night from the house, and took 
her way to Philadelphia. There she learned that 
her lover had gone to Europe, and being penny- 
less she took up her abode in that house through 
despair and persuasion. 

. “And is the life you lead agreeable to you?” 
inquired the Lieutenant with feelings he could 
not suppress 

‘**Heaven is witness it is odious to me,” said 
Rosalinda, “but I am a poor, unfortunate being.” 

‘“‘But you have not told me the name of your 
lover,” said the Lieutenant. 

“His name,” returned Rosalinda, hesitatingly, 
a» or was John Rivingston; O that I could see 
um.” 

“And what was the name of your grand pa- 
rents who treated you so cruelly?” asked the 
Lieutenant. 

**Bertrand,” said Rosalinda, bursting into tears 
and sobbing bitterly. 

Lieutenant Winters started and turned pale, 
and was for a moment unable to speak. 

“Is your name really Rosalinda Morton?” said 
the Lieutenant. “You may think mine is an idle 
curiosity, but it is not; I am deeply interested in 
your misfortunes, and 1 pray you keep no 
reserve.” 

“It is a fictitious name, sir, I took when I came 
to this house,” said’ she, “and my real name is 
Julia Bertrand.” 

“Julia Bertrand! Julia Bertrand!” repeated 
the Lieutenant, trembling violently. ‘“O God, it 
is my sister, my dear sister,’ and he seized her 
in his arms and fell upon her bosom, groaning 
with agony. : 

At the same moment Julia heard Rivingston 
call the name of Lieutenant Winters, by which 
she knew that she held her own dear brother 
her arms. Her brother’s groans called up a flood 
of anguish upon her own soul, and the scene at- 
tracted all in the room to the spot. Rivingston 
made himself known to Julia, and would have 
taken her in his arms, but the Lieutenant pushed 
him away. ‘ 

“You have yet to answer to me for your Vil 
lainy,”’ said Winters. ‘Think not that you are 
to make a wreck of my sister’s honor, and 4 
wretch of her, and then escape the arm of ven- 
geance. No, the dearest friend | have on earth 
should atone for the wrongs heaped on an 1nno- 
cent creature with his heart's best blood.” 

Rivingston was rivited to the spot. He was 
no coward, but guilt cannot plead its cause, and 
but seldom stand, against the anger of injured 
innocence. The agonised brother arose at 
presented a pair of pistols to Rivingston who 
mechanically took one and placed himself on the 
opposite side of the room. But no sooner. ha 
the Lieutenant levelled the weapon at Rivings 
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ton, than Julia sprang from the sofa, and em- 
bracing Rivingston, turned her breast to the pis- 
tol of her brother. He motioned her away, but 
she still stood between Rivingston and his anta- 
onist, nor could persuasion nor the reiteration 
of her wrongs tempt her away. 

Winters determined to call him out at another 
time, and for the present attend only to his sister 
and her beautiful child. He took her to his own 
lodgings, with a view of placing her inthe Mag- 
dalen asylum so soon as circumstances would 
admit. He left her, however, in the care of some 
friends, and visited his grand parents whom he 
had not seen in almost seven years. He related 
what had occurred since his arrival, and begged 
them to receive the fallen Julia after she should 
have remained the proper time in the asylum. 
After many tears were shed they agreed, as she 
had become penitent. 

The above story I had from Julia’s own fair 
lips. I find a memorandum of the circumstance 
in my note book, and enlarge upon it. I was af- 
terward well acquainted with her brother. After 
leaving the village to return to Julia, he called 
at the farm house of Henry Rivingston, where 
he found the murderer of his sister’s happiness 
and called him out. The first fire eventuated in 
Rivingston’s receiving a ball in the breast which, 
though it did not kill him immediately, brought 
on a disease of the lungs of which he soon died. 
Julia was placed in the asylum, where she re- 
mained twelve months, still buoyed up by the 


hope that the man she entirely loved would yet | 


marry her. Vain hope; he was resting in his 
» grave, though she knew it not until some time 
| after she was restored to her friends and once 
_ happy home. The intelligence of Rivingston’s 
death and how he died came like a mountain of 
© iceupon her heart and gave the death blow to 
| all of happiness that remained to her. Julia 
_ loved Rivingston with woman’s devotion, a devo- 
tion which time, nor change, nor injury could 
| obliterate. Long did she mourn over his fate in 

secret, whilst she pined away beneath the con- 

stant anguish which every hour was breaking 
her heart and the last tie which bound her to the 
; World. She never saw her brother without 
» Weeping, as his presence recalled the memory 
= of the man she loved, and the deed which had 
| Sent him to the grave. The unhappy Julia never 
| Saw another moment even of contentment, and 
she saw the doom which was approaching with- 
| Outa sigh. The world had no longer any charms 
for which she could wish to live, and life to her 
Vas no ionger gilded as it had been with sun- 
es awe and flowers. The years, bright with hope 
ha happiness, were gone forever, and shadows 
Bx se darkness rested upon all that remained to 
© er of existence. Two years lingered away, 
ind she sunk into the grave, the victim of ill- 
Bed love and of a broken heart. Such was 
F i late of one of the loveliest and most beauti- 
/'ur of her sex, and such the effect of trifling 
; with and trampling on female affection. 
¥ MILFORD BARD. 
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? It often happens that they are the best people 
I sland characters have been most injured by 
Mirus cveus We often find that to be the sweetest 
)Tult which the birds have been pecking at. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO A FALSE FRIEND, 
On the eve of his departure for a foreign land. 


Oh world! thy slippery turns. Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seemed to wear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exercise, 

Are still together. Who twine as ’twere in love 
Inseparable; shall within this hour, 

On the dissension of a doit, break out 


To bitterest enmity. SHAKSPEARE. 


I have no harsh or unkind word to breathe, false friend, to 
thee, 

It is not mine to act the part which thou hast played to me; 

I have no malice now, no wish of evil on my lip, 

No stagnant pool of foul revenge in which my pen to dip; 

We have been friends together once, but now those days 
are past ; 

Those halcyon days and sunny hours, they were too sweet 
to Jast. 

And now there’s coldness in thy glance, a cloud is on thy 
brow, 

Yet as my heart was wont to beat, so beats it even now, 

Although the pulse of thine is changed and yet I know not 
how. 

I loved thee with a brother’s love, I fondly clung to thee, 

As the vine clings with its tendrils round the tall proud fo- 
rest tree, 

So clung this poor forsaken héart, this lonely heart of mine, 

As if its own existence here, was linked, false friend, with 
thine. 

But wherefore need I tell the tale, the tale thou knowest so 
well, 

At most ’twill only make my breast still more tumultuous 
swell, 

It cannot melt thy flinty heart, to feel one Sad regret, 

And thy proud eye, with keen remorse was never moist- 
ened yet. 

Enough, thy gallant vessel rides upon the swelling wave, 

Which rolls its briny waters o’er full many a brave heart’s 
grave; 

Her bright and listless sails unfurled, wait but the breezes 
free, 

To bear thee in her pride away, over the leaping sea. 

But be thy path, where’er 1t may, o’er land or leaping sea, 

May Heaven, forgetful of my wrongs, watch ceaseless 
over thee, 

O'’er thy familiar form, be stretched its strong protecting 
arm 

To succour thee when danger threats or wrathful foe 
alarm, 

| do not mean to say, that thou art timid as the deer, 

Or that thy bold and valiant heart would quail, were danger 
near; 

But what were mortal courage, say ? or what were mortal 
power, 

Without the favouring aid of Heaven, in trouble’s trembling 


hour ? 
* * * * * * * * * * 


But, through gay fancy’s telescope, I see thy bright bark 
now, 

Glide through the sparkling waves, and dash the white 
foam from her prow. 

Then speed thee on, thou gallant ship, in thy bold, fleet ca- 
reer, 

And may thy pathway through the deep, be broad and 
light and clear ; 
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And thou adieu, false fleeting friend, may it be well with 
thee, 

And time and space, from memory’s chart, blot out each 
thought of me. OSCAR. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
A TREATISE 


On the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Sym- 
pathetic Nerve; illustrated with Plates. By J. F. Lob- 
stein, Professor of Clinical Medicine and Pathological 
Anatomy, etc. ete. at Strasburg. Translated from the 
Latin, with Notes, by Joseph Pancoast, M. D.—Phila- 
delphia: Published by J. G. Auner. 


In what manner medicine first took its rise in the earliest 
stages of the world, it is now, at so great a distance of 
time, impossible to determine- The simple and pastoral 
modes of life which our oriental ancestors led, and the sa- 
lubrity of the climate in which they dwelt, must have ex- 
empted them,ina great measure, from the numberless forms 
of disease, which assail the present inhabitants of the 
globe. Still, accidents must occasionally have occurred; 
their natures were perishable like our own, and diseases 
of various kinds must have come under the observation of 
some of their long lived patriarchs, who by the exercise of 
their superior intelligence, would naturally look into the 
vegetable kingdom, from which they derived so much 
savoury food, for medical substances, in order to restore 
the accustomed vigor to the system. In this way the sci- 
ence of medicine probably took its rise. Simple in its 
exercise at first, without any guiding principles or rules 
but sanctioning the administration of medicine in one case, 
because it -had been of benefit in some other, however 
widely the two cases of disease might have differed in their 
nature. 

Still with all this, the necessity of such aid must have 
become gradually more and more obvious; and men finally 
were set apart, to devote to it their lives. When mankind 
began to aggregate into cities, and communities as well as 
individuals began to entertain for each other the fierce pas- 
sions of the mind, jealousy, anger, revenge, etc. the human 
system was more and more liable to diseases, and physi- 
clans rose to a most conspicuous place in public estima- 
tion. But till within about two thousand years, nothing 
was left to claim the attention of physicians. ‘The island of 
Cos was the cradle of written medicine. In the family of 
Hippocrates, for five generations, medicine was cultivated 
with the greatest ardor; and the aggregated observations 
and writings of the whole, have been handed down to us, 
as the apparent production of a single man. 

From the period of Hippocrates to the present time, 
what changes have been made in medicine! 

In the dark ages, when the lamp of learning was nearly 
extinguished by the irruption of barbarians into the lands 
of science, medicine with its sister arts, found a hospitable 
refuge in the cloisters of the catholic priesthood. Subse- 
quently it spread among the Arabians, and was again in- 
vited into Europe with open arms, when its barbarian 
conquerors had themselves been subjected to the eflects of 
civilization. It was not, however, till anatomy was culti- 
vated as a science, and till the operations of the sytem in 
health was tolerably understood, that medicine conld lay 
claim to much distinction as a certain science. How, for 
instance, could the watch maker correct the deranged 
movements of his watches, until he first comprehended 
fully the interior structure by which they moved; until he 
was abie to say on investigation, this watch does not go 
correctly, because its spring has been broken or over- 
strained, or because some of the teeth, by which its 
wheels are locked together and which keep one another in 
motion, are bent or broken, or worn away. When | re- 
medy these injuries, then the watch will again perform its 
daily duties. So the physician must say, when he has been 
enlightened by anatomy and physiology, this man is sick 
because his stomach is diseased, 1s delirious because there 
is some disorder in his brain, or is feverish because his 
heart pulsates too strongly and frequently. Reading and 
experience tell him how he can correct these evils, and 
when that is done, his patient may again resume the duties 
of his station. ‘The plainer diseases, such as inflammations 
and swellings, first were understood by the physicians, and 
then as their knowledge of anatomy and physiology ad- 
vanced, they searched into the changes of the most intri- 
cate organs of life. Still, with all their assiduous study, 





SYMPATHETIC NERVE. 


there is much yet remains t» learn. The diseases of the 
skin, of the muscles, bones, &c. are now well understood 
The structure, functions and diseases of the nervous sys. 
tem, has afforded a harder problem to solve, and though 
the attention of thousands of practitioners are anxiousiy 
directed upon it, it is by far the least understood of any 
department of medicine. Bichat, the great ornament of ihe 
French school of medicine, has within a receat period 
distinctly shown, that in every anima! being, there are two 
separate series of functions, which he has called anima| 
lite, and organic life. ; 

The animal life is that by which we see, hear, sme] 
and think, and are connected with the world around us. 
This, man possesses more perfectly than any other ani. 
mal, and it is owing to the action of the brain and spinal 
marrow. The other, called organic or vegetative life, is 
that by which we digest, by which the blood circulates, by 
which our bodies are nourished and lormed, and is common 
to all animals, and even is found existing, in an imperfect 
degree, in vegetables, which live and grow. All these 
functions are performed without our knowledge; we 
know that we eat, but we are scarcely conscious, except in 
disease, that we digest, or that the heart is constantly beat. 
ing. They consequently do not depend upon our brain 
and spinal marrow, or we would be familiar with them. 

_ ‘The nervous mass (equivalent to the brain, in animal 
life) which keeps these functions in action, is the sympi- 
THETIC nerve; this nerve not only keeps up all theseactions 
by which we alone can live, but also associates one organ 
with another, by sending nerves or cords of communication 
between them, as between the heart and stomach, stom- 
ach and lungs, &c. Thus every one must be familiar with 
the fact, that when he has taken a glass of’ stimulating li- 
quor into his stomach, his heart will speedily, thoug! 
several inches distant from his stomach, increase the 
frequency of its beat, and make the pulse rise.—Thisis 
owing to the branches of this nerve; or when tite stomach 
is overloaded, every one must have an experimental knowl 
edge of the pain which is produced in the head, through 
the branches which this nerve sends into the bruin to com- 
municate there. ‘This nerve therefore is the prime agent 
of life, when the system is in a healthy state—when itis 
diseased, it will therefore be a great source of disorder, and 
is chiefly concerned in almost every fever or bodily cisease. 

It is to the great and difficult task of investigating this 
mainspring of our bodily functions, the great sympatletc 
nerve, that the work which heads these remarks, is design- 
ed. The author stands among the first of his profession, 
and has been for a long period, the most distinguished 
professor, in the medical school of Strasburg, which 
ranks the second in France. He has given several 
other highly important works to the profession; and he 
tells us in his preface to the work before us, that the strac- 
ture and diseases of the sympathelic nerve, has been for “4 
years, a particular object of his investigation.—With such 
advantages in favor of his publication, this treatise ougit 
to have been admitted as one of undoubted authority. 
Such has been most emphatically the case.-To the read- 
ers of French and German medicine, we need not state, 
that Lobstein forms on this subject, the greatest authority 
in medicine. ‘The frequent occurrence of his name i tHe 
writings of Broussais and other distinguished men attest 
this fact. In England, too, he has frequently been cited, 
and is quoted at some length by ‘Teale, in his recent Wors 
on the nervous system. : 

As the ana'omy of this nerve, was but imperfectly W 
derstood, the author has wisely devoted a chapter to 
investigation; which he appears to have so profoundly 
treated, as to leave hereafter little to be desired upon te 
subject—and which is beautifully illustrated by coioure® 
plates. About fifty pages, is devoted to the physiosy °& 
functions of this nerve, in which the vital actions a 
briefly investigated from the lowest animals up to man 
the digestion, nutrition, circulation, and respiration ¢! the 
human system, is then particularly entered into, and ex 
plained according to most writers, in a way superior 1° 
that of any other author. This part also is greatly enn 7 
ed, by many notes of a practical character, from te pelt 
of Dr. Pancoast. ; ake 

But the last section of this work, on the diseases of the 
sympathetic nerve, we look upon as especially valuable, 
as it shows practically, the variation of structure and sy ot 
toms which disease produces in these functions, W' 
have just been studied as they occur in health, in the Feet 
iological section of the work. ‘To dilate upon this subj 
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CHOLERA——LINES 


as we would feel inclined to do, from the pleasure and 
henefit, we have derived from this, its first perusal, would 
be foreign to the character and scope of this periodical, 

which is to compress the greatest possible quantity of use- 

fx} as well as pleasing matter, within the limits to which a 
| newspaper is restricted. We must be content with sim- 

ly enumerating the diseases which are treated of in this 

section—they are of three classes :—First, T'he essen- 
tial a fections of the sympathetic nerve, viz: Hypochondria, 

Hysteria, melancholy and mania, Colica Pictonum, Hoop- 

inz Cough, Angina Pectoris, Gout, Intermittent Fevers, &c. 

The 2d class. consists of the Sympathetic Diseases pro- 
duced by the affection of the Sympathetic nerve, viz: Hemi- 
crania, cephalalgia, vertigo, cephalic symptoms produced 
by intestinal worms; Comatse diseases; sympathetic de- 
lirinm. morbid sleeplessness, &c. &c. 

The 3d class consists in organic or structral diseases of 
the sympathetic nerve: viz. Inflammation of the semilunar 
einviia and solar plexus; Thoracie ganglia, cardiac nerves, 
E intestinal nerves, &c. destruction of the nerve by ulcera- 

tion, &c. 
Under this head in particular, cases are given, where post 
mortem examinations have been made, which, as the trans- 
lator well observes, had during life, been characterised by 
the ambiguous phrases of nervous or gouty, but which 
vere shown upon anatomical investigation to depend upon 
the inflammation of some part of the nerve. 
The translation of this book, has been admitted by judges 
to be accurate; for ourselves we cannot speak, having 
scarcely ever seen the costly quarto Latin edition of the 
work. To the style of the translator we must concede the 
credit of clearness and precision ; it strikes us there has 
been by far too much pains taken to round the periods, and 
endeavour to give the style a loftier march, than a practical 
every dav book such as this, destined for the student as 
well as the practitioner, required. The notes added by Dr. 
Pancoast, we consider to be a useful and interesting appen- 
dix to the work. Upon the whole, we are disposed to look 
very favourably on the book—and think the translator de- 
serves well of the public, for having regenerated this far 
famed work in our vernacular tongue, from a language 
which is unluckily not so current among our physicians as 
itshould be. Itis also adorned with six large beautiful 
ithographic plates; and it altogether composes a handsome 

avo volume of 160 pages: and as its price consists of 
only $1 50, (which the publisher mentions cost in the ori- 
ginal $10 00,) we think it our duty strenuously to recom- 
mend to our literary friends to add it to their library for 
immediate study, as nervous diseases are now occupying 
80 large a share of the attention of physicians. 
hasaiesinenitiliesiennenmeiean 
















A Catechism of Facts, 


Ur Plain and Simple Rales respecting the Nature, Treat- 
ment and Prevention of Cholera; By A. B. Granville, 
M. D.—Carey § Hart, 12mo. p. 108. 1832. 

At the present time, when the fear of the. Cholera is in 
every than’s lreart, and upon every tongue, the re-publica- 
tion of this litle book, which forms an appendix to the 
ndon edition of the Catechism of Health, must be consi- 
Sein eae apropos. It is designed for the use of the 
er thar W nc h in our opinion, as 1t contains much mat- 
ae hey useful and easily understood, constitutes its 
mpeg. rrtant feature; for it is the public at large, and 
wth past cast of mankind, that is_ interested in the 
lyk! tits malady, and the fears of the pore have, 
het oe bot hin this country and Europe, been unduly 
toa ned A exaggerated newspaper reports and ultra-nigo- 
bodies desi enti monced by the boards of health and other 
ind in ae oe ae protection of the public health. Man- 

pinion off » and even medical men,who still cling to the 
rend hsv times, are prone to assign the spread of 

Inoculation sr ye influence of contagion; that is, to the 
he bodies of tt the wen, by some poisonous matter from 

ivsentery bile sic - lhe time is not very far past, when 

ly haat and ty phus fevers, etc. were shunned as 

Well as inperveesent tke et fo ee 

seTeat Measure dissipated rs a aes ——-, —e ~ 

D0 often aggravate 4 Such ungroundec fear, which has 
e patie oF ine fick ie malignity of disease, by robbing 
Bill Neswrevae atest iful nurses and soothing friends.— 
Btrint of its te hore remains to be done; Cholera is to be 

» ‘errors as a contagious demon, like the plague 
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tient, and to be reduced down to the level of those epide- 
mic diseases, which are owing to something peculiar, arising 
from the earth or circulating in the air, like the late influ- 
enza, and against which no quarantine regulations can pro- 
tect us. . 
These are the views of its author, and to this purpose is 
the general tenor of this little book. The author is one 
who has had much experience in really contagious disorders, 
and most satisfactorily proves that this is not one of that 
class. In all the instances he adduces, when cholera has 
assaile1 acity, it has burst over it at once, or spread ina 
particular direction, as if conveyed by currents of air. In 
every instance where the governments of Europe estab- 
lished rigorous quarantine regulations, they became con- 
vinced of their complete futility, and the injury they pro- 
duced by exciting unnecessary alarm, and by embarrass- 
ing commerce. The board of health of London has 
rescinded a great part of the measures which they first 
thought it necessary to adopt—and cholera is now looked 
upon in England without the extraordinary a'arm it first 
excited. The proportion of the whole affected is very 
small, and even of those, when they have been early and 
properly attended,a great majority recover. Cases of the 
cholera, of the same nature, occur more or less every sea- 
son in all countries, and are familiar to all extensive prac- 
titioners. Should it, therefore, ever reach this country, we 
shall have much less cause to dread its advent, from the 
easy condition of our inhabitants, than there existed in En- 
gland. We would refer our readers to Dr. Granville’s werk, 
for much sensible advice for the treatment and prevention 
of this disease, which, though not couched in the happiest 
language, is calculated to be useful. 


ee 


TO A SKELETON. 


Written for the Casket. 
LINES TO A SKELETON. 


Enter the hall where beauty smiles, 
Where laughing love the hour beguiles, 

Thou lonely, dismal skeleton; 
Tell them that they must be like thee, 
A remnant of mortality. 


Go to the man of mighty wealth, : 

Of ample friends and rosy health, 
Thou lonely, dismal skeleton; 

Proclaim to him that riches fly 

Like mortals to another sky. 


Go where the ruddy foaming bowl 

O’er all the senses steals control, 
Thou lonely, dismal skeleton; 

Speak to the foolish bachanal, 

That death will all his comforts pall. 


Go where the host of mourners spread 

Their solemn requiem o’er the dead, 
Thou lonely, dismal skeleton; 

Tell them that all their real woe 

Must in the sepulchre lie low. 


But go where genius only dwells, 
In sylvan shades or lowly cells, 
Thou lonely, dismal skeleton; 
Proclaim that all high mental bloom 
Must yield to the unfeeling tomb. 


Speak in dread numbers to mankind, 
Those doubly wise and doubly blind, 
Thou lonely, dismal skeleton; 
Tell them that where life’s charms have past, 
That they must seek the grave at last, 
And there in dismal derkness deep 
Find one long, eternal sleep. 
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small pox, which render it unsafe to approach a pa- 
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ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON, 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 
{From an unpublished MS.} 

Napoleon drew a circle around him wherever 
he moved, which none ever entered without being 
fixed by its fascination. When he returned to 
the Tuulleries after the invasion from Elba, his 
soldiers evinced their attachment to him in the 
most enthusiastic manner. A crowd of officers 
rushed upon him—in an instant he was carried 
off his legs—his hat fell off,and he was borne upon 
the shoulders of the eager multitude up the great 
stair-case into his apartments, where he was 
welcomed by some ladies of his former court; 
one of whom, the most beautiful of the party, in 
a vert of delight, threw her arms around 
his neck, and burst into tears. 

With his officers he usually laid aside the Em- 
peror and indulged himself in every familiarity, 
such as boxing their ears, and other means of 
endearment. Pichhates gives twoor three plea- 
sant instances of these friendly tokens. On one 
occasion, a soldier, ai 1 review, shouted vive 
Uv Empereur ! the whole line being silent, when 
Napoleon went up to him, and asking him how 
many champions he had served, added, “ how 
happens it you have not been promoted? The 
soldier answered—‘ on m’a fait la queue trois 
fois pour la croix”—‘ Eh bien’”—replied the 
Emperor, “je te donne la queue”—and giving 
him a slap in the face, conferred upon him the 
cros3 of the legion of honor. At his first inter- 
view with General Rapp since his return, he 
gave him that sort of blow vulgarly called a 
punch in the stomach, crying, “ What, rogue, 
were you going to kill me’’—alluding to this 
eer being named by the king to a military 

ivision when the Emperor came from Elba. 

Napoleon was fond of knowing all the little, 
scandalous anecdotes relative to his courtiers, 
and he took a particular pleasure in jeering 
husbands on the adventures of their wives. The 
masked ball was his favourite amusement. He 
never failed to ascertain beforehand the disguise 
to be assumed by those with whom he wished to 
intrigue, and as he knew all the tales of scandal 
of his court, he took a secret pleasure in teazing 
the ladies, and alarming their husbands and 
lovers. 

Maria Louisa had always the most unfeigned 
attachment for her husband. When her :nar- 
riage with Napoleon was proposed, she was flat- 
tered with the idea of captivating the hero of 
Europe, although he had twice obliged her to 
fly from Vienna: she had voluntarily consented 
to the marriage, and not, after the manner of 
princesses, sacrificed herself to reasons of state 
and great political interests. 

The Emperor was extremely fond of his son, 
he took him in his arms, kissed him, and carried 
him to a looking-glass, where he made all kind 
of grimaces to divert him. The young prince 
was always much diverted by looking at the 
people in the garden of the Tuilleries, who fre- 
quently collected under the windows to get a 
sight of him.. When he saw a person passing by 
with a petition, he cried, and allowed his at- 
tendants no rest until it was brought to him, and 
he never failed to present to his father, ever 
morning at breakfast all that he had coilecte 
on the preceding day. The supposition of the 


young prince having been occasionally flogced 
is entirely erroneous. He was, like his father. 
restless and impatient. One day when he had 
thrown himself on the ground crying loudly 
and refusing to listen to any thing his governess 
said, she closed the windows and drew down the 
blinds. The child, astonished at this, immedi. 
ately rose, forgot the subject of his vexaticn, and 
asked her why she shut the windows? “| did 
it, lest you should be heard’”—said Madam de 
Montesquieu (the Governess)—* Do you think 
the people of France would have you for their 
prince, were they to know that you throw your. 
self into fits of passion ?”—‘ Do you think any 
one heard me, (he inquired)—I should be very 
sorry if they did. Pardon me, Madame Quieu’' 
—as he always called her, “I shall never dos 
again.” 

In Napoleon’s campaign to Germany, Maria 
Louisa was Regent of France, and Joseph was 
ye neers President of the Council of Regency, 

‘egotiations for peace were carrying on at 
Dresden; the preliminaries were even agreed 
upon and drawn up, when a few imprudent words 
from Maret (Duke of Bassano) changed Napo- 
leon’s determination of signing. “ Sire,’’ said 
Bassano, as he presented the pen which was to 
insure the tranquillity of Europe, “ for once it 
may be said that you do not give peace, but that 
you receive it.” The Emperor at that moment 
fancied he saw all the glory of his life eclipsed, 
and he threw down the pen in a fit of anger, de- 
claring that he would sign nothing. The battle 
of Leipsic took place a few days afterwards, 
and was followed by the detection of the allies. 

The Empress and her son were then in Pars, 
servonunal by the brave national guard. She 
was environed by perfidious advisers, who all 
combined to urge her departure. She resisted 
for a considerable time: her own family had 
presented her with a noble example in the per- 
son of Maria Theresa. Like her, she wished to 
take her son in her arms, and pass through the, 
streets of the capital, to animate the zeal of the 
national guard, and encourage the few troops 
who still remained there. On the arrival of the 
allies, the Empress proceeded to Blois with the 
court. - When Napoleon departed for Elba, ber 
advisers dissuaded her from joining her husband. 
It was finally determined that she. should joi 
her father at Rambouillet. She was receiv 
with more coolness than she expected by Frat 
cis II. who had no fault to reproach her Wi 
except a letter, which she wrote him at Napr 
leon’s dictation. A residence was assigned het 
at Schcenbrunn, as a sort of banishment, wher 
she was frequently visited by her sisters, i! 
seldom by the father and the Empress. Mara 
Louisa would never consent to a divorce Ira 
Napoleon, although every art was tried to = 
duce her to submit to that dishonorable act. 

a ae F 

Oneof Queen Elizabeth’s roclamations, which 
were allowed to have all the authority of 2" 
was to forbid her subjects from wearing aod 
ruffs more than a quarter of a yard in width, c 
their rapiers more than a yard long. One 
were appointed to tear the ruffs and brea iS 
rapiers of those who transgressed the Quee 





edict against them. 
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TEMPLE OF PEACE, 


TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


O Thou who bad’st thy turtles bear, 
Swift from his grasp. thy golden hair, 
And sought’st thy native skies! 


Oh Peace. thy injured robes upbind !—Collins. 
Buildings, like books, have sometimes adisput- 
ed authenticity; and it often happens that the ques- 
tion as to their true founders is agitated with more 
yivacity than in the case of authors and their writ- 
ings, inasmuch as all their present value and in- 
terest depend on our knowledge of their origin. 
This is particularly the case with regard to the 
Temple of Peace. If the date and purpose of its 
foundation, as popularly described, be correct, 
it is one of the most interesting remains of anti- 
quity; but if tradition can be fairly convicted of 
error in this instance, there is scarcely a ruin in 
Europe which possesses less claim to regard. 
‘According to the commonly received opinion, 
the dilapidated and almost rude structure we 
are contemplating, was begun by the Emperor 
Claudius, but completed by Vespasian, and de- 
dicated to the goddess of peace, on the success- 
ful termination of the Jewish war. Josephus, 
after describing the pomp of the triumphs which 
celebrated the final facet arte of his nation, says 
that the conqueror determined on building a tem- 
ple to Peace; and that he finished it in so short 
a period, and in a style of such unexampled mag- 
nificence, that it astonished every beholder.— 
The prodigious wealth which he had accumulat- 
ed in the late wars assisted him in his design ; 
and the rarest statutes and paintings, with the 
most curious productions of every quarter of the 
world, were collected under its roof. Thither 
also he brought the spoils of the temple of Jeru- 
salem ; and the golden vessels and sacred instru- 
ments of its altars graced, as once before of old, 
the festive rites of idolaters. 
Such was the celebrity which the Temple of 
€ace acquired by the splendour of its orna- 
ments, and the vast sums expended on every part 
of the structure, that it was regarded as the no- 
blest edifice in the world. A curious custom 
also, which prevailed at a ve early period in 
Greece, appears to have Atel considerably to 
ls grandeur. In the temple of Delphos, render- 
ed sacred to all the land by the m steries of re- 
gion, both states and individuals deposited their 
accumulated wealth. Neither fraud nor vio- 
nce dare approach a treasure which had been 
pecee under the immediate guardianship of a 
eity; and in times when the weak had little 
Protection against the strong, and ore republic 
Was always on the watch rage i i 
prise another, it 
contributed not a little to the general good that 
such an institution existed. It is not easy to dis- 
, rer so weighty a reason for the same custom 
- 2g prevalent at Rome, at least not in the time 
o Yespasian or Titus; but, whatever was its 
origin, the Temple of "Peace received an im- 
— '’Crease of wealth by its prevalence, and 
Nemes (van of rank and opulence rendered 
ing with; ort of guardian of its sanctity by plac- 
pro thong its walls some valuable portion of his 
rom the scanty records which i 
§ © 8car ich remain re- 
iP ifs original plan of this famous edifice, 
oon to give an idea of its former 


| 
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grandeur. Three massy walls are all that now 
exist of the sumptuous temple which astonished 
the haughty Persian ambassador by its magnifi- 
cence. The last of the eight pillars which adorn- 
ed its front was removed, by the order of Pope 
Paul V., to the church of Santa Maria Mag- 

iore, where it supports an image of the Virgin. 

he whole length of the building was about three 
hundred feet, and its breadth about two hundred, 
In the interior the walls were lined with gilded 
bronze and paintings by the most celebrated ar- 
tists. Among the latter was the famous one of 
Protogones, who, in endeavouring to finish the 
figure of a dog and to add the foam which was 
supposed to have fallen from its mouth, was al- 
most driven mad himself by finding all his efforts 
unsuccessful. At length losing all. patience, he 
flung his brush with great fury at the picture, 
when, to his delight, he saw that he had, by that 
means, painted the foam to admiration. There 
is also said to have been an extensive library in 
this temple, which obtained for it the respect of 
the learned, as its other riches did the admira- 
tion of the curious. 

The goddess of Peace was worshipped in very 
early times by the Greeks; and she had a tem~- 
ple in Athens, built, it is said, by Cimon, in com- 
memoration of his victory over the Persians.— 
It is a singular circumstance that the Romans 
should not have had a place for her worship till 
so late a period as the reign of Vespasian, or at 
earliest as that of Claudius; that is, not till after 
they had conquered the world, and established 
theif empire on a foundation formed of the crush- 
ed arms, and ensigns, and slain bodies of myriads 
of enemies. In neither case, however, was the 
Temple of Peace erected till the respective na- 
tions had acquired the greatest military glory 
they ever possessed ; but the Greeks worshiped 
the deity through the best and happiest periods 
of their history. The most enduring monuments 
of their fame were raised under her fostering 
hand; and as the twin sister of their. own Athe- 
nee, the power and beauty of her spirit was felt 
in the breathing of their seuhyzs, in the tranquil 
loveliness of their vine and olive mantled hills, 
and in the reposing majesty of their marble tem- 

les. With the Romans this was not the case. 
eace set up her altars among them when both. 
their vigour and genius were on the decline.— 
There was never any thing grand in the tranquil- 
lity of the Roman empire but once, and that was 
in the time of Augustus, when the repose seem- 
ed miraculous, and the whole world lay like a 
mighty ocean hushed into silence by heaven. 
reat doubt, however, has existed in the 
minds of modern antiquarians as to the identity of 
the present ruins with the real Temple of Peace ; 
and the ingenious author of “* Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” has callected into a short com- 
pass most of the objections urged against their 
claims to veneration. “It can neither be made 
out,” says that agreeable writer, “ to be a hypoe- 
thros, like the Pantheon; nor a circular perip- 
leros, like the little Temple of the Vesta; nora 
prostylos, nor an amphiprostylos; nor a dypteros, 
nor a pseud-dypteros; nor any of Vitruvius’s 
fourteen orders of temples ; nor any description 
of temple whatsoever. Nor can they find out. 
apy possibility of its ever having had any of the 
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TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


three necessary constituent parts of a temple— 
the cellar, the portico. and the area; not to men- 
tjon that it had windows, which they will by no 
means allow to any temple, except those of Ves- 
ta. Certainly its form and the disposition of its 
parts bear no resemblance to any known temple 
of antiquity. But how few are there of which 
the ruins or the description have come down to 
the present time! Nor did the ancients bind 
themselves so slavishly to these general rules as 
modern critics proten- A thousand aberra 
tions from architectural laws might be in- 
stanced; and why should not the form of a 
temple be one? 

“Winkleman, who seems never to question the 
entity of this ruin with the Temple of Peace, 
gives it as one instance of temples with three 
names, and mentions Jupiter Capitolinus as 
another: adding that such temples had always 
vaulted roofs. But even if it were a temple, the 
antiquarians will not allow that it could be Ves- 
pasian’s Temple of Peace, because, they say, 
the style of architecture and the clumsiness of 
the brick work prove it to have been an erection 
of a much later period; and because—which is 
a much more incontrovertible reason—the Tem- 
ple of Peace was burnt down in the time of Com- 
modus. 1am sorry I cannot remember the au- 
thority that was given me for this assertion, nor 
recover the antiquary that made it. Even if 
correct, the Temple of Peace might have been 
rebuilt after that period; and though Procopius 
speaks of it as a ruin in his time, that does,not 
prove that itisa ruininours. Tomy humble 
thinking, however, this ruin bears a decided re- 
semblance to a basilica; and as the Forum of 
Peace, like every other forum, must have had 
a basilica, [ thought this might be it, and plumed 
myself upon the notion. But when f communi- 
cated it to some learned antiquarians, they de- 
clared that though the ruin bore every appear-, 
ance of being the remains of a basilica, it must, 
from the style of the architecture, be the basili- 
ca, not of Vespasian, but of Constantine, who 
built one on Via Sacra, and near the Temple of 
Venice and Rome; and, as its situation exactly 
corresponds with this, they maintained that, sz 
curamente, it was the remains of Constantime’s 
basilica, which was pompously described by one 
of his panegyrists, and adorned with all the mag- 
nificence which the arts at that degraded period 
were capable of exhibiting.” 

In support of the opinion thus hazarded it is 
further observed, that both the poverty of the 
architecture and the badness of the masonry- 
work, for excellency in which the Romans of an 
earlier age were famous, tend strongly to estab- 
lish the opinion that the building, whatever was 
its original character, was erected at a period 
far posterior to the reign of Vespasian. 

it this edifice, however, was in truth the tem- 
ple of peace, it was not only the most splendid 
in Rome, but the most frequented. Besides the 
crowds who visited it through curiosity, and the 
number of learned men who employed them- 
selves in its library, nearty all the sick people of 
the city, or their relations, frequented it, in or- 
der to petition the Goddess for a Ae p post restora- 
tion to health. “It thus happened,” says an old 





author, “that from the great multitudes who 


were always crowded together in the co 
Temple of Peace was Hi unfroquenitly aan 
of most uproarious discord.”’ 

The attributes ascribed to this deity, were 
nearly the same both in Greece and Rome. In 
the shrines of the former, she was represented 
as holding a little image of Plutus in one hand 
and some ears of corn, intermixed with olive 
leaves, in the other,—both wealth and plenty 
being considered the produce of her smiles. The 
Romans ornamented her image in a similar 
manner, and put a caduceus in her hand to indi- 
cate her power and divine authority. But in the 
reign of the emperor Commodus, both the God- 
dess and her temple were suddenly stripped of 
their glory by lightning, which set fire to the 
building, and nearly burned it to the ground.— 
All the treasures which had been placed there 
for security were destroyed with the edifice; and 
the people regarded the visitation as a prelude 
to those fearful convulsions which were so shortly 
to overwhelm the empire itself. : 

The excavations which were carried on a few 
years since by the Dutchess of Devonshire and 
some other zealous antiquarians, whom the ex- 
cellent example of her grace prompted to the 
design, laid more of this building open to inspec- 
tion than former inquirers had the opportunity 
of observing. According to the discoveries thus 
made, it is supposed to have been erected on the 
style of some more ancient edifice, the brick 
work of which, said to be of much superior 
workmanship, is traced in an oblique direction 
across the line of the walls, as is also a portion 
of antique basaltic pavement. “This vast hall,” 
says the editor of the Classical Tour, in his pre- 
face to that work, “measures about two hundred 
and seventy by eighty-two feet. It was almost 
precisely similar in dimensions and decorations 
with the great saloon in the baths of Diocletian; 
and, like it, the ceiling was supported by eight 
gigantic columns, except that the material was 

ere of white marble instead of granite. This 
halt opened, by three arches on each side, into 
two aisles. ‘Fhe entrance to the building was by 
means of a low vestibulum at one end of the 
saloon, towards the Colosseum, or east; at the 
other end is a semicircular recess or tribunal.— 
The external wall of the north aisle was pierc 
by six arches, in two tiers, under each of the 
three great openin connecting it wie the nave; 
but the centre of these three divisions had un- 
dergone an alteration apparently in the progress 
of the work, and its straight wall was throwa 
out into a semicircular tribune, with a half cu- 
pola ceiling, like that before alluded to at the 
west end, opposite the original entrance: and this 
change seems to have been made in consequence 
of an alteration in the approach; for althoug 
the south aisle no longer remains, yet the exc 
vations have laid open a flightof steps, and foun- 
dations of a portico of entrance, in the oeente 
of this south side of the building.” id 
This is as full a description, perhaps,as Cov” 


be given of this ruin; to which we would fain 


ascribe the honors of its ancient fame, and sae 3 
template it as the remains of the only eliice * 
which imagination can pacer’ the severe ge2 ' 
of Rome assuming a bland and gentle aspe? 

and laying aside the splendors of her imperial 
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THE ZEBRA-—THE JAGUAR. 


glory for the simple olive wreath and the white 


robes of Peace. 
a ae 


THE ZEBRA OF THE PLAINS. 


Tue Zebra is oneof the most beautiful quad- 
rupeds known—uniting to the grace of the horse 
and swiftness of the stag,a peculiar combination 
of colors, that renders its appearance admirable. 
This animal is rather larger than the common 
ass, and bears some resemblance to the mule.— 
The head is of moderate size, and well formed; 
the ears long, the legs delicate, the body grace- 
ful, and the beauty of its shape heightened by 
the smoothness of the skin. he color is either 
milk-white, or faintly tinged with brown, or pale 
ferruginous, and the whole animal adorned with 
alternate pale and fuscous bands, disposed with 
such amazing regularity, as to have rather the 
appearance of art thannature. The stripes run 
ina transverse direction, both on the body and 
limbs. The head is striped with fine bands of 
black and white, forming a centre in the fore- 
head. The neck is adorned with stripes of the 
same, running in the same direction as those on 
the back, all which point pny omenpacg, A to- 
wards the belly. The thighs and legs are fasci- 
ated transversely with fusceus. The taal is of 
moderate length, round, rather slender, marked 
with blackish bands, and terminated by a thick 
tuft of brown hair. The colors in the male are 
remarkably vivid, being sometimes of a fine yel- 
low or yellowish, with the stripes nearly black ; 
the female is almest white, with the stripes brown. 

These animals are found in the hotter regions 
of Africa, from Ethiopia to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and are, in particular, met with in great 
plenty in the extensive solitary wastes of the lat- 
ter tract of country. They live in large herds, 
and possess much of the manners both of the 
horse and the ass; are excessively swift and vi- 
gilant, and prefer subsisting on the hard and dry 
herbage their sterile haunts afford, to descend- 
ing into the more fertile, and more frequented 
plains. The disposition of the Zebra is more un- 
manageable than that of either horse or ass ; and 
even such as have been taken when very young 

have evinced the same invincible degree of pas- 
sion for liberty when grown up, as those caught 
atan age of maturity. The Dutch have taken 
great pains to train them for domestic purposes, 

ut with little success, and which is the more to 
be regretted, as the domestication of these ani- 
mals would be of essential service to the colony. 

The Zebra transported into the temperate cli- 
mates of Europe, have been known to produce 

young, but their offspring degenerate. It has 
een known to couple with the Arabian horse, 
oy to give birth to a small mule, not very unlike 
the hybrid creature formed between the horse 
and theass. According to Sparrmann,the Zebra 
's hunted by the Hottentots for the sake of its 
a which they deem excellent; but in reality, 
7m !2 HO respect superior to that of the horse. 
«He cry of the Zebra, according to Le Vaillant, 
iS Very singular. 
insane an 
Fsiee is like ambergris; a little whif of it,and 
snatches, is very agreeable—but when a man 


oe a whole turn of it to your nose, it isa stink, 
strikes you down. 
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THE JAGUAR, OR AMERICAN TIGER. 


This animal is superior to the Leopard in size 
as well as in strength, and approaches very near- 
ly, in both respects, the Lionesses of the smaller 
breeds. He is, however, less elevated on his legs, 
and heavier and more clumsy in all his propor- 
tions. His head is larger and rounder than that 
of the Leopard; and his tail is considerably 
shorter in proportiun, being only of sufficient 
length to allow of its touching the ground when 
the animal is standing, while that of the Leopard, 
as we have before observed, is very nearly as 
long as his whole body. This disproportion be- 
tween the length of their tails affords perhaps the 
most striking distinction between the two ani- 
mals, offering as it does,a constant and never- 
failing criterion ; whereas the difference in the 
marking of their furs, although sufficiently obvi- 
ous on aclose examination, depends almost en- 
tirely on such minute particularities as would 
probably escape the notice of a superficial ob- 
server, and were in fact for a long.time so com- 
pletely neglected, even by zoologists, that it is 
enly within a few years that we have been again 
taught accurately to distinguish between them. 
These particularities we shall now proceed to 
point out. 

On the whole upper surface of the body of the 
Jaguar, the fur, which is short, close, and smooth, 
is of a bright yellowish fawn; passing on the 
throat, belly, and inside of the legs, into a pure 
white. On this ground the head, limbs, and un- 
der surface are covered with full black spots of 
various sizes ; and the rest of the body with ros- 
es, either entirely bordered by a black ring or 
surrounded by several of the smaller black spots 
arranged in a circular form. The full spots are 
generally continued upon the greater part of the 
tail, the tip of which is black, and'which is also 
encircled near its extremity by three or four 
black rings. So far there is little to distinguish 
the marking of the Jaguar from that of the Leop- 
ard; we come now to the differences observable 
between them. The spots which occupy the 
central line of the back in the former are full, 
narrow, and elongated ; and the roses of the sides 
and haunches, which are considerably larger 
and proportionally less numerous than in the 
Leopard, are all or nearly all marked with one 
or sometimes two black dots or spots of smaller 
size towards their centre : an apparently trifling, 
but constant and very remarkable distinction, 
which exists in no other species. By this pecu- 
liarity alone the Jaguar may at once be recog- 
nised ; and this external characteristic, together 
with the extreme shortness of his tail, his much 
greater size, hiscomparatively clumsy form, and 
the heaviness of all his motions, not to speak of 
the peculiarity of his voice, which has the sharp 
and harsh sound of an imperfect bark, are un- 
questionably fully sufficient to sanction his sepa- 
ration from a race of animals, from which, how- 
ever much he may resemble them in general 
characters, he differs in so many and such es- 
sential particulars. That this separation has 
been more complete by the hand of Nature her- 
self, who has interposed the wide ocean between 
him and those of his fellows with whom alone 
there is any probability of his being confounded, 
is an additional proof, if any confirmation were 


Fn: re aaeebnte. 
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THE JAGUAR—PROVIDENCE. 


wanting, of the soundness of the distinction which 
has been drawn between them. 

It is in the swampy forests of South America 
that the Jaguar commits his destructive ravages, 
which are spread over nearly the whole of that 
continent from Paraguay almost to the Isthmus of 
Darien. 

The name of Jaguar is corruptedly derived 
from the Brazilian appellation of the animal, to 
which the Portuguese have given the name of 
Onca; another blunder, for the Ounce of the Old 
World is now universally allowed to be identical 
with the Leopard; and with the latter we have 
already shown that it is impossible that the Amer- 
ican species can be conjoined. 

Like the Cats already described, to whom, 
however he is much inferior in the suppleness 
and elasticity of his motions, the Jaguar makes 
his solitary haunt in the recesses of the forest, 
especially in the neighborhood of large rivers, 
which he swims with the greatest dexterity. Of 
the extent of this faculty, as well as of his extra- 
ordinary strength, some judgment may be form- 
ed from a circumstance related by D’Azara, 
which fell partly under that traveller’s personal 
observation ; namely, that a Jaguar, after having 
attacked a . destroyed a horse, carried the body 
of his victim for about sixty paces to the bank of 
a broad and deep river, over which he swam 
with his prey, and then dragged it into the ad- 
joining wood. According to M. Sonnini, he is as 
expert at climbing as at swimming. “I have 
seen,” he says, ‘in the forests of Guiana, the 
prints left by the claws of the Jaguar on the 
smooth bark of a tree from forty to fifty feet in 
height, measuring about a foot and a half in cir- 
cumference, and clothed with branches near its 
summit alone. It was easy to follow with the 
eye the efforts which the animal had made to 
reach the branches: although his talons had been 
thrust deeply into the body of the tree, he had met 
with several slips, but he had always recovered 
his ground, ard, attracted no doubt by some fa- 
vorite object of prey, had at length succeeded 
in fining the very top.” 

ndowed with such tremendous powers it is 


no wonder that this formidable animal is regard- 
ed with terror by the inhabitants of the countries 
which he infests. He seldom, however, attacks 
the human race; although he does not appear to 


shun it with any peculiar dread. His onset is 
always made Hee behind, and in the same 
treacherous manner as that of all his tribe; of a 
herd of animals, or of a band of men passing 
within his reach, he uniformly singles out the 
last as the object of his fatal bound. When he 
has made choice of his victim he springs upon its 
neck, and, placing one of his paws upon the back 
of its head while he seizes its muzzle with the oth- 
er, twists its read round witha sudden jerk, which 
dislocates its spine and deprives it instantaneously 
of life and motion. His favorite game appears to 
be the larger quadrupeds, such as oxen, horses, 
sheep and dogs, whom he attacks indiscriminate- 
ly and almost always successfully, when urged 
by the powerful cravings of his maw. At other 
times he is indolent and cowardly, secretes him- 
self in caverns, skulks in the depths of the forest, 
and is scared by the most trifling causes. 

The Spaniards and even the native Indians 





appear to take a pleasure in hunting the Jaguar 
whom they attack in various ways One of the 
most common is to chase him with a numerous 
pack of dogs, who, although tbey dare not attack 
so formidable an opponent, frequently succeed in 
driving him te seek refuge on a tree or ina thick 
copse. Should he trust himself to the former, he 
is usually destroyed by the musket or the lance: 
but if he has taken covert among the bushes, it 
is sometimes difficult to aim at him with precis- 
ion. In this latter case some of the Indians are 
hardy enough to attack him single-handed; a 
perilous exploit, which, according to D’Azara, 
they perform in the following manner. Armed 
only with a lance, of five feet in length, they en- 
velope their left arm in a sheep skin, by means 
of which they evade the first onset of the furious 
animal, and gain sufficient time to plunge their 
weapon into his body before he can turn upon 
them for a second attack. Another mode of de- 
stroying him is by means of the lasso; but this 
method can of course be employed only when the 
animal roams abroad upon the plains, or can be 
driven by the dogs into an open space fit for the 
purpose. Riding at full gallop with the lasso 
coiled up in their hands, these excellent horse- 
men will throw the noose with such certainty 
and precision as infallibly to secure their form- 
dable enemy at the distance of a hundred paces, 
and to place him completely at their mercy. 
The Jaguar is generally said to be quite un- 
tameable, and to maintain his savage ferocity 
even ina state of captivity, showing no symp- 
toms of attachment to those who have the care of 
him. This assertion is amply contradicted by 
the fact that an individual confined in the Paris 
Menagerie, was exceedingly mild in his temper, 
and particularly fond of licking the hands of those 
with whom he was familiar. 
a 
Translated from the Italian for the Casket. 
PROVIDENCE. 
BY FILICASA. 

As the fond mother views witb glist’ning eye 

Her infant offspring as they gather roune; 

Hears their complaints—attends to every cry— 

Watches each motion—comprehends each sound. 


To one, perhaps, she gives a kind embrace, 
And seats another gently on her knee, 
While on her foot another claims a place, 
And yet another on her breast may be: 


On this, confers some ask’d for gift of love— 
On that, perhaps, a tender glance bestows; 

And should she smile, or should she yet reprove, 
With fond regard to all, her bosom glows. 


Thus watches over us a power divine! 
Soothes all our sorrows, and our wants supplies ; 
And with parental goodness still benign, 
I g 
That we may seek he seemingly denies. 
+ e—- a 
; : RS aE: , If 
Our neighbor's besetting sin is his differmg fromm Oe is 
he were only like ourselves, we could pardon all » ee 
To be perfect he must be as like us as love 18 like the! 
—'‘just like love.” 


‘ 


—_— : 
Women use lovers as they do cards; they play i 
them awhile, and when they have got all they can by hap 
throw them away ; call for new ones, and then, per" 
lose by the new ones all that they got by the old ones. 
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The Natural History of Selborne, 
BY THE REV. GILBERT WHITE, A. M. 
Published by Carey & Lea, Philadelphia. 


This little work has obtained a degree of popu- 
larity, which seldem falls to the lot of works of 
the kind. As a book of instruction and enter- 
tainment, it 1s deserving of considerable atten- 
tion, and we are not acquainted with any work 
which the student and lover of natural histor 
could read with more pleasure and profit. It 
abounds with curious and interesting observa- 
tions, and is written in a style of elegance, which 
cannot fail to please the classic scholar. It has 
gone through several editions, and has received 
universally the highest encomiums. It is really 
a delightful volume, and we have derived more 

leasure from its perusal, than any work of the 
find, except the “Journal of a Naturalist,” 
which is exceedingly fascinating and interesting. 

This book has already received so much at- 
tention frem the press, and its merits have been 
so freely discussed, that we find it unnecessary 
to pursue our remarks any further; we shall 
therefore close this communication with an ex- 
tract in relation to the Gipsies of England, a 
class of beings at present unknown to exist 
among us. 

“We have two gangs or hordes of Gipsies, 
which infest the south and west of England, and 
come round in their circuit twe or three times 
in the year. One of these tribes calls itself by 
the noble name of Stanley, of which I have no- 
thing particular to say; but the other is distin- 
guished by an appellative somewhat remarkable. 
—As far as their gibberish can be understood, 
they seem to say that the name of their clan is 
Curleople: now the termination of this word is 
apparently Grecian; and as Mareray and the 
gravest historians all agree that these vagrants 
did certainly migrate from Egypt and the East, 
(wo or three centuries ago, and so spread by 
degrees over Europe, may not this family name, 
a little corrupted, be the very same they brought 
with them from the Levant? It would be matter 
of some curiosity, could ene meet with an intel- 
ligent person among them, to inquire whether, 
in their Jargon, they still retainany Greek words: 
the Greek radicals will appear in hand, foot, 
Head, water, earth, &c. It is possible that amidst 
their cant and corrupted dialect, many mutilated 
*emains of their native language might still be 
discovered. 9 ” 

“With regard to those particular people, the 

'psies, One thing is very remarkable, and es- 
pecially as they come from warmer climates; 
and.that is, that while other beggars lodge in 

arhs, stables and cow-houses, these sturdy sa~ 
~ ee seem to pride themselves in braving the 
z evils of winter, and in living Sub Dio the 
4 7 “year round. Last September was as wet 
Mover as ever was known; and yet during 
midst eluges did a young Gipsey girl lie in the 
mnt one of our hop-gardens, on the cold 

t me» with nothing over her but a piece of 

et extended on a few hard rods bent hoop- 








ast . t 
1l0n, ry stuck into the earth at each end, in 
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circumstances too trying for a cow in the same 
condition: yet within this garden there was a 
large hop-kiln, into the chambers of which she 
might have entered, had she thought shelter an 
object worthy her attention. 

“Europe itself, it seems, c:.n not set bounds to 
the rovings of these vagabonds; for Mr. Bell, in 
his return from Peking, met a gang of these 
people on the confines of Tartary, who were en- 
deavoring to penetrate those desarts and try 
their fortune in China.* 

““Gipsies are called in French Bohemians, in 
Italian and modern Greek, Zingani.” 





The Elements of Mechanics, 

By James Kenwicx, L.L.D. Professor of Natural Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College, 
New York.—Philadelphia, Curey & Lea, 1832. 

The work which Dr. Kenwick has submitted 
to the public, is composed principally of the ma- 
terials which he has collected for the courses of 
lectures which he delivers annually in Columbia 
College. 

The science of Mechanics in this work is dis- 
cussed not only theoretically as to the principles 
upon which it is based, but also as to the appli- 
cation of those principles to practical puposes. 

The work is divided into six books; the first 
treats of equilibrium, the second of motion, the 
third of the equilibrium of solid bodies, the fourth 
of the motion of solid bodies, the fifth of the 
equilibrium of fluids, and the sixth of the motion 
of fluids. in all these divisions, Dr. Kenwick 
treats of the various subjects comprised within 
them, in a manner creditable to himself, and 
which must prove abundantly instructive to the 
student. e know of no work which has ema- 
ted from the American press, on mechanics, 
which deserves a comparison to the one before 
us. Dr. Kenwick is eompletely master of his 
subject, and has treated it ina manner deserving 
the highest praise. 

He has shown great industry in the collecting 
of his materials, and the research and judgment 
displayed by the author will elevate him toa 
high rank in the estimation of the public. This 
is not the proper place for a regular analysis of 
a work of this nature, therefore our’ remarks 
have been general: but to those who desire to 
read an able and well written review of the 
work, we refer them to the last number of the 
Amerigan Quarterly Review. __ | 

In closing our remarks on this work we will 
observe, that it is distinguished throughout for 
deep and extensive research, scientific accura- 
cy,and for a lucid exposition of the doctrines 
which it professes to teach. A.C. D, 

—_<j——. 
STEPHEN GIRARD. 


The sphere of biography is generally too.ele- 
vated to be useful. The meteors of history— 
those who have flashed for a brief but brilliant 
period along the firmament of life, and then sunk 
into the tomb which engulfs all the past, can pre- 
sent but little to interest, and less to benefit 
the great mass of mankind. The examples of 
the Alexanders, the Hannibals, the Ceesars and 
Napoleons of biography, cannot move the sym- 
pathy, inform the mind, correct the morals, or 
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improve the general aspect of the people, what- 
ever may be their interest to the learned, aspir- 
ing, and enthusiastic few. The world treads in 
a Cifereat path, pursues different objects, and 
must be taught different lessons of wisdom and 
virtue—lessons which will banish want, igno- 
rance, and vice from the cottage and the hovel, 
and which will raise the depressed and unfortu- 
nate portion of the race to their naturai and 
rightful level. Industry, economy, prudence 
and probity, are the virtues which make a peo- 
ple prosperous and happy ; and it would be well 
if biography, by presenting and recommending 
proper examples, could more frequently incul- 
cate those homely, but most useful virtues. The 
biography of Girard is fraught with these les- 
sons. It cannot but incite the desponding, en- 
courage the weak, awaken the strong, and even 
to the wealthy, teach moderation and benevo- 
lence. 

Stephen Girard was born in the vicinity of 
Bordeaux, France, on May 24, 1750, and inher- 
ited from his parents nothing, save the common 
boon of existence. He received but a stinted, 
and narrow education—a circumstance to which 
his anxiety to remove this difficulty from the 
paths.of others, may perhaps be ascribed. At 
the early.age of 10 or 12 years, he left France 
for the West Indies, as a cabin boy; and aftera 
short lapse of time, we trace him along his ob- 
scure and humble ey to the city of New York. 
Here he continued to sail as cabin boy and ap- 
prentice for Mr. James Randall, to whom his ac- 
tivity and fidelity greatly endeared him; and, 
ee rising in his profession, when Mr. 

andall discontinued going to sea, he was pro- 
moted to the command of a small vessel trading 
to New Orleans. In all these conditions he slow- 
ly accumulated his small gains—and the money 
which once became his, not only never left him, 
but by his activity and industry was made pro- 
lific to an extent almost unparalleled. In the 
trifling adventures which at this time he was en- 
abled to make, he was uniformly successful, and 
so convinced was he of his lucky star, that he 
never conceived the probability of misfortune, 
and seldom, by insurance or otherwise, lessened 
his gains to render them certain. In the year 
1769, he first visited Philadelphia, where he es- 
tablished himself in business in Water street, 
and was even then reputed a thriving man. He 
here became acquainted with Miss Polly Lum, 
who, though humble in life, is represented by a 
reminiscent friend of ours, who knew ber inti- 
mately,as by no means destitute either of perso- 
nal or mental attractions. Her charms attract- 
ing the affections of the ascetic votary of Plutus, 
he married her. The match however was un- 
fortunate. The temper of Girard was severe 
and irrascible, and but little open to those gentle 
sensibilities requisite for felicity in the married 
state. They frequently differed, sometimes as it 
would seem from jealousy. During the revolu- 
tionary war, several officers of the American 
army left the camp to see ** Girard’s handsome 

wife,” and drink some of his cider, for he never 
despised nor passed an opportunity of turning a 
penny, and among his various expedients, the 
sale of bottled liquor-was one. While Girard’s 


the liquor, and thinking that the cherry lips 

the pretty Polly deserved a more de yet homage 
than Girard was willing to pay, watched his Op- 
portuity, and nothing loth, gave her several 


informed her husband of the insult ; and Girard 
is said to have demanded an apology, which the 
gentleman, of course, madeg pleading the hilari- 
ty of the moment. Such circumstances, how- 
ever trifling, when frequent, cannot but excite 
some alarm with a husband conscious of the pos- 
session of no charm, bodily or mental, outside 
his money chest. By her Girard had children, 
none of whom, however, survived their infancy. 
They lived very unhappily together until 1790, 
when his wife was placed in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital,a lunatic. She remained in that insti- 
tution until her death, which took place in 1815, 
25 years after herconfinement. His biographer, 
Mr. Simpson, thus describes her burial :— 
** As soon as Girard was informed of the death 
of his wife, he proceeded to the hospital, and 
ve directions to have her body interred, where 
if now reposes; requesting to be sent for, when 
every preparation for the burial had been com 
pleted. ‘Towards the close of the day, after the 
sun had withdrawn his last beams from the tall- 
est sycamore that shades the garden, Mr. Girard 
was sent for; and when he arrived, the plain cof- 
fin of Mary Lum was carried forward to her 
humble resting place, in profound silence— 
The burial was conducted after the manner of 
the Friends, who have the management of the 
Institution. After a silence of a few minutes 
the coffin was lowered into the grave—when ano- 
ther silent pause ensued. Girard then bent over 
the coffin, and bestowed a last look upon his de- 
ceased wife, for a minute; then, leaving the 
grave, observed to Samuel Coates,— It is very 
well;’ and immediately returned home.” 

1n 1782, he took a lease for ten years of a range 
of stores and dwellings in Water street, north 0 
the house in which he died. He entered about 
this time in partnership with his brother John, 
who had arrived in this city, and they carried on 
business successfully, trading to the West Indies, 
until 1790, when, in consequence of some disa- 
rreement, they separated. At this time Stephen 

irard was worth only $30,000, so gradual was 
his ascent to fortune. After this, his career 1 
the race of wealth became more rapid—every 
thing he touched turned into gold. His enter. 

rises were always crowned with success, al 
his sagacity and industry seemed even arpa | 
by his good fortune. He still continued 12 MY 
West India trade, particularly to St. Doming 
in which he had two vessels; and which conti 
ued to become more and more profitable trom 
day to day, until the breaking out of the ore 
rection of the negroes at that island; be 
time he had a brig and a schooner at Cape ert 
caise. In the panic and horror of the mone 
numbers rushed to the ships in the harbor, nig 
posit their most valuable property, and apry . 
met an unexpected doom from the hands o! " 
slaves. In this manner, the most precious vi 
bles were deposited in his vessels, whose i 2 
tors and heirs were cut off by the ruthless he 
of massacre. The ships in the harbor has 





back was turned, one of them elated, perhaps by 
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heirless property justly fell to the lot of the own- 
ers. Girard received a large accession to his 
wealth by this terrific scourge of the hapless 
planters of St. Domingo. All heirship was swept 
away, in the total extinguishment of entire fami- 
lies, and the most extensive advertising failed to 

roduce a legal claimant to the property thus 

oured into his lap. Under these circumstances, 
it was justly, though fortunately acquired; and 
though thousands might envy him, none were 
found tocondemn him. : 

His fortune still oe toswell, in 1791 
he commenced building those fine ships, the pride 
of American artists, which gained for him and 
for the ship building of the country so great are- 
putation. In the spring of 1812 he established 
his Bank. He commenced with a capital of one 
million two hundred thousand dollars. For the 
reduced price of $120,000 he purchased the U. S. 
Bank, and the cashier’s house ; and as the Bank 
of the U. S. deposited all its funds (amounting to 
not less than five millions) in his vaults, he com- 
menced business with the firmest credit, and un- 
This institution he pur- 
posed at the time making perpetual; a scheme 
impracticable and been — hs dea — 
wards gave up. is bank, however, fiourishe 
with cabal credit until his death. It was 
the peculiar characteristic of Girard to make 
every thing around him productive. So power- 
ful was this passion, that he said it was ridiculous 
to plant a tree that would not bear fruit. Every 
dollar, in accordance with this system, was kept 
in circulation. Producing in this manner one 
harvest upon another, his wealth at length swell- 
ed to the enormous amount of ten millions—a 
sum sufficient almost to buy the state, and cer- 
tainly enough to produce according to his own 
favorite maxim, if applied as directed in his will, 
a greater amount of good than any one man, 
Washington only camtein. has on conferred 
upon his country. 

Girard was peculiarly fortunate in possessing 
a frame sufficiently vigorous and hardy to sus- 
tain his active habits of life. He was seldom or 
hever sick, and considered himself fully adequate 
to the task of prescribing for himself. This was 
perhaps the result of his temperate and regular 
mode of living; never eating animal food, and 
drinking nothing but water or weak claret. In 
the winter of 1831 he was, however, attacked 
With the virulent influenza then prevalent. With 
s Characteristic obstinacy and reliance on him- 
sell, he repelled the remedies of his physicians ; 
and on the 26th of December, 1831, he departed 
this life. He died says his biographer, in the 
eighty-second year of his age, in the third story 
o lis mansion in Water street, unsurrounded by 
the splendor and pomp of riches, departing from 
he world as he came into it—naked; and leav- 
ing his immense wealth for the benefit of the 
Moor and the public; departing like a faithful 
sleward of the community after having settled 

i erate to the satisfaction of all parties. 

¥ ie details of a commercial life can possess 

Ut little to please or profit. It is to the charac- 

na and course of Girard, rather than to the 

the si a his life, that we must 0, Soe 

self to b success. Of this he seems him- 
ave been conscious. Mr. Simpson says, 
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that when he asked him for a narration of his 
life for the purpose of composing his biography, 
“his reply was unequivocal and decisive, and 
I have now a perfect recollection of his words 
and manner, for both were deeply engraven on 
my memory; it was this:—‘I have nothing 
to tell, Mr. Simpson, worth writing about. What 
should people want to know of me? My actions 
must make my life. What I do is enough for 
people to know—and when | am dead my con- 
duct will speak for me.’ I here repeated the re- 
quest, accompanied by such arguments as I 
thought would induce his compliance, that he 
had excited public curiosity, and that his fame 
was at stake—to which he responded—‘l am 
sorry that I cannot do it, Mr. Simpson, as you 
desire it so much, but I have made up my mind 
to tell nobody of my life’—adding, with a smile, 
as if to soften his refusal, and expressive of his 
conscious immortality—‘you will see what I do, 
Mr. Simpson, and you can write my life then,’ 
shaking his head, and attempting to cut short 
the current of the conversation.” 

As an instance of the almost despotic sway 
which he exercised, and the unbending submis- 
sion he exacted from all in employment, Mr. S. 
relates the following:—‘Captain Guligar had 
been seventeen years in his.service, from an ap- 
_— until he rose to the command of one of 

is favorite and finest ships. Having by dili- 
gence and industry been promoted to the birth 
of first officer, he sailed in that. capacity to Bata- 
via, in the Voltaire or Rousseau. At Batavia the 
Captain died, and Guligar took the command of 
the ship; sailed for Holland with a very rich car- 
fo, and arrived at an excellent market. From 

Tolland he brought the ship safe into the port of 
Philadelphia; making altogether an immensely 
profitable voyage for his owner. Girard having 
concluded to repeat the voyage to Batavia, Capt. 
Guligar being either averse to the climate, or 
from some other cause, observed to Mr. Girard, 
‘that if he had no objection, he would prefer 
taking the command of such a ship, naming 
her, which Girard was then loading for a port 
in Europe. Girard, without uttering a syllable 
in reply, called to Roberjot, and directed him to 
make out the accounts of Captain Guligar im- 
mediately. He discharged him on the same day 
from his employ—saying, ‘I do not make the 
voyage for my Captains—but for myself;’ a de- 
claration which no one acquainted with him, 
could possibly venture to dispute.” 

Of his complete accordance with the maxim 
of Poor Richard—*Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of themselves’—the 
following is an Hlustration:—‘A gentleman from 
Europe, who visited this country a few years 
since, had purchased in London, a bill of ex- 
change on Mr. Girard, to pay the expenses of 
his projected tour. The bill was of course duly 
honored upon presentation; but in the course of 
their transactions, it so happened that one cent 
remained to be refunded on the part of the Eu- 
ropean; and on the eve of his departure from 
this country, he was reminded by Girard that he 
was indebted to him in that amount. ‘The gen- 
tleman apologised for the inadvertant omission, 
and tendering a six and a quarter cent piece, re- 
quested the difference. Mr. Girard returned 
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him the change of five cents, which the gentle- 
man declined to accept, contending that accord- 
ing to the specific value of the current money 
of the United States, that coin was of the value 
of six and a quarter cents; and that consequently 
he was entitled to an additional quarter of a 
cent! In reply, Mr. Girard admitted the fact, 
but informed the European that it was not in his 
oo to ——S alledging that the government 
ad neglected to provide the fractional coin in 
question; upon which he returned the gentle- 
man the six cent piece, reminding him at the 
same time, that as he could not accommodate 
him with the precise change, he must still con- 
sider him his debtor for the balance! This 
tender, retender, and peculiar manner of sur- 
mounting the difficulty, had a pleasing and com- 
romising effect; the gentleman could not refrain 
rom indulging a laugh, and the good nature of 
Girard getting the better of disappointment for 
not receiving so large a balance, he joined 
in the laugh, and after a cordial shake of hands, 
they separated, well pleased with each other, 

“In his personal apparel,” says his biographer, 
“he was a strict economist; wearing one coat for 
five, six, or ten years; and when on his farm, for 
days together, in order to save “wear and tear,” 
working in his shirt-sleeves. He was in the ha- 
bit of boasting of one of his threadbare great- 
coats—that he had worn it fourteen years. His 
hats and boots, were in general, of the same an- 
tiquity; but his clothes being made after the old 
French fashion, gave them an air of greater 
economy than they sometimes reel possessed.— } 
For twenty years, during which I saw him al- 
most every day, I never remember to have ob- 
served a new article of personal apparel.” 

“On one occasion, a merchant who had pur 
chased a large quantity of hemp of Girard, sent 
a black man to superintend the weighing and 
loading of it. Girard was busy himself in put- 
ting it upon the scales, but a great part of it 
being damaged, the negro man watched him 
closely, and whenever Girard threw on a bad 
bundle, the negro would carefully throw it off. 
But this, Girard of course would not submit to, 
and would proceed to replace it, whilst the ne- 
gro, in his turn, would as quickly fling it off; un- 
til losing his pipers, he commenced cursing 
the negro, and declared he should not touch the 
hemp, at the risk of chastisement. But Sambo, 
nothing intimidated by the rich French mer- 
chant, continued to look after his master’s inte- 
rest, and telling Girard that if he ventured to 
touch him, he would knock his other eye out; 
Girard became pacified, and seeing the deter- 
mined purpose of the man not to suffer his em- 
ployer to be wronged, he became reconciled to 
the negro, saying—‘ Well, I believe you be one 
very honest fellow, but you no be one great judge 
of de hemp.’” 

Girard was peculiarly irritable under unne- 
cessary calls upon his time. An old lady called 
= him to obtain relief for a suffering family. 
“He was at home, but engaged. She sat down 
patiently, and after waiting two hours, was told 
she could see Mr. Girard. She was shown ac- 
cordingly, into his best back parlor. She began 
to relate the scene of human misery that had 





brought her to him, detailing every particular 
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with a minuteness calculated to excite the deep. 
est sympathy for the sufferers. Mr. Girard 
listened with attention, and as she proceeded in 
her narrative, commenced walking to and fro 
as if affected by the misfortunes she had so forci. 
bly depicted; and after some time, when a pause 
had ensused to her recital, he stopped where she 
was sitting, the old lady expecting to see, if not 
the tear, to hear at least the sigh of sympathy— 
but impatience at being thus detained from bys}. 
ness, not the throb of sympathy, had caused his 
agitation—for he said to her, ‘If you will promise 
never to trouble me again, I wil gwe you some- 
en gy you sane me never to come again’ 
—Why, Mr. Girard, I will, if you say 50,” 
‘Well, then, never come again, and I will give 
you thirty dollars;’ for which amount he imme. 
diately signed and handed her a check; no doubt 
inwardly congratulating himself, that he could 
4 off the old lady at so eheap a rate.” 
is confidence in his own gon fortune was 
almost superstitious. The following is an in- 
stance:—*When one of the younger Baring; 
was in this city a few years since, he thought he 
would cause Girard an agreeable surprise, by 
riding down to his place in Passyunk, to convey 
the pleasing intelligence of the arrival of his 
ship Voltaire from India. Down he posted to 
his plantation, as fast as a spirited horse could 
carry him. ‘Where is Mr, Girard?’ exclaimed 
Mr. Baring. ‘In the hay-loft, sir.’ ‘Tell hin 
Mr. Baring wishes to see him immediately, on 
articular business.’ In aninstant Girard stood 
efore him, covered with sweat and hay, with 
his sleeves rolled up to his shoulders. ‘Well, Mr. 
Baring, what is the matter?’ ‘I have come to 
tell you good news, Mr. Girard—Your ship, the 
Voltaire, has arrived safe at Philadelphia.’ ‘Oh! 
Mr. Baring, is that all? My ships always come 
safe. I knew the Voltaire would arrive safe. | 
am very busy with my hay, Mr. Baring,’ and up 
he mounted again to his darling hay-loft.” 

For the foregoing details we are indebted to 
the Biography of Stephen Girard, by Stephen 
Simpson, Esq., published and for sale by Thomas 
L. Bonsal of this city: a work imbued with al 
the characteristic genius of this gifted writer, 
and teeming with passages of thrilling interest. 

—<—— 
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This work will be published in a few days, by 
Carey & Lea, and from what we have seen of it, 
we have no doubt that it will be equal if nol sv- 

erior to any of the author’s former proauctions. 

he chapters which we have read, are writtel 
in that same easy, elegant, and classic style, fot 
which the author is so distinguished. We pre 
dict fer the work, a large portion of popularity; 
as we are satisfied that its attractions are of # 
exceedingly interesting character. We presett 
our readers with an extract —it is the descri> 
tion of the 


Interior of the Alhambra 


Tne Alhambra has been so often and s0 
nutely described by travellers, that a mere skel¢ 
will probably be sufficient for the reader ‘0 w 
fresh his recollection; I will give, therelor¢, 
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. prief account of our visit to it the morning after 
our arrival in Granada. 

Leaving our posada of La Espada, we travers- 

| edtherenowned square of the Vivarrambla, once 
the scene of Moorish — and tournaments, now 

| acrowded market place. From thence we pro- 
ceeded along the Zacatin, the main street of what 
was the great Bazaar, in the time of the Moors, 
where the small roe and narrow alleys still re- 

| tain their Oriental character. Crossing an open 
place in front of the palace of the captain-gene- 
ral, we ascended a confined and winding street, 
the name of which reminded us of the chivalric 
daysof Granada. Itis called the Calle, or street 
of the Gomeres: from a Moorish family, famous 
in chronicle and song. This street led up toa 
mansion gateway of Grecian architecture, built 

' by Charles V., forming the entrance to the do- 

| mains of the Alhambra. 

At the gate were two or three ragged and su- 
perannuated soldiers dozing on a stone bench, 
the successors of the Zegris and the Abencerra- 

es; while a tall, meagre varlet, whose rusty 
rown cloak was, evidently, intended to conceal 
| the ragged state of his nether garments, was 
» lounging in the sunshine, and gossiping with an 
ancient sentinel, on duty. He joined us as we 
entered the gate, and offered his services to show 
> us the fortress. 

I have a traveller’s dislike to officious cicero- 
| ni, and did not altogether like the garb of the ap- 
» plicant. 

“You are well acquainted with the place, I 

» presume ?” 
“ Ninguno mas—pues, seiior, soy hijo de la 
» Alhambra.” 
>» (Nobody better—in fact, sir, I am a son of the 
= Alhambra.) 
©» Thecommon Spaniards have certainly a most 
'? Poetical way of expressing themselves. ‘* A son 
» of the Alhambra;” the appellation caught me at 
») once ; the very tattered garb of my new acquain- 
» lance assumed a dignity in my eyes. Itwas em- 
blematic of the features of the place, and became 
the progeny of a ruin. 
I put some farther questions to him, and found 
his title was legitimate. His family had lived in 
the fortress from generation to generation, ever 
=ysince the time of the conquest. His name was 
Mateo Ximenes. “Then, perhaps,” said I,“ you 


ay be a descendant from the great Cardinal 
menes,” 

















thy Dios sabe ! God knows, seiior. It may beso. 
Ye are the oldest family in the Alhambra. Vi- 
08 Cristianos, old Christians, without any taint 
{ Moor or Jew. I know we belong to some 
: eat family or other, but I forget who. My fa- 
omer knows all about it. He has the coat of arms 
“using up in his cottage, up in the fortress.”— 
ere 1s never a Spaniard, however poor, but 
3 oytentzen claim to high pedigree. The first title 
7. cm ragged worthy, however had completely 
: rh vated me, so I gladly accepted the services 
: 1€ son of the Alhambra.” 
Mine. fille: found ourselves in a deep narrow ra- 
Bc, uled with beautiful groves, with a steep 
A “ty ‘ and various foot-paths winding through 
wit ork ered,with stone seats, and ornamented 
rth aoe. To our left, we beheld the towers 
¢ Alhambra beetling above us; to our right, 
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on the opposite side of the ravine, we were equal- 
ly dominated by rival towers on a rocky emi- 
nence. These we were told, were the Torres 
Vermejos, or Vermilion towers, so called from 
their ruddy hue. No one knows their origin.— 
They are of a date much anterior to the Alham- 
bra. Some suppose them to have been built by 
the Romans; others, by some wandering colony 
of Phoenicians. Ascending the steep and shady 
avenue, we arrived at the foot of a huge square 
Moorish tower, forming a kind ef barbican, 
through which passed the main entrance to the 
fortress. Within the barbican was another group 
of veteran invalids, one mounting guard at the 
portal, while the rest, wrapped in their tattered 
cloaks, slept‘on the stone benches. This portal 
is called the Gate of Justice, from the tribunal 
held within its porch during the Moslem domi- 
nation, for the immediate trial of petty causes ; 
a custom common to the Oriental nations, and 
occasionally alluded to in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

The great vestibule, or porch of the gate, is 
formed by an ‘immense Arabian arch, of the 
horse shoe form,which springs to half the height 
of the tower. -On the key-stone of this arch is 
engraven a gigantic hand. Within the vestibule, 
on the key-stone of the portal, is engraven, in 
like manner, a gigantic key. ‘Those who pre- 
tend to some knowledge of Mahometan symbols, 
affirm, that the hand is the emblem of doctrine, 
and the key, of faith; the latter, they add, was 
emblazoned on the:standard of the Moslems when 
they subdued Andalusia, in opposition to the 
Christian emblem ef the cross. A different ex- 
planation, however, was given by the legitimate 
** son of the Alhambra,” and one more in unison 
with the notions of the common people, who at- 
tach something of mystery and magic to every 
thing Moorish, and have all kind of superstitions 
connected with this old Moslem fortress. 

According to Mateo, it was a tradition handed 
down from the oldest inhabitants, and which he 
had from his father and grandfather, that the 
hand and key were magical devices on which the 
fate of the Alhambra depended. The Moorish 
king who built it was a great magician, and, as 


some believed, had sold himself to the devil, and ~ 


had laid the whole fortress under a magic spell. 
By this means it had remained standing for seve- 
ral hundred years, in defiance of storms and 
earthquakes, while almost all the other buildings 
of the Moors had fallen to ruin and disappeared. 
This spell, the tradition went.on to say, would last 
until the hand on the outer arch should reach 
down and grasp the key, when the whole pile 
would taints to pieces, and all the treasures 
buried beneath it by the Moors, would be re- 
vealed. 

Notwithstanding this ominous prediction, we 
ventured to pass through the spell-bound gate- 
way, feeling some little assurance against magic 
art in the protection of the Virgin, a statue of 
whom we a above the portal. 

After passing through the Barbican, we as- 
cended a narrow lane, winding between walls, 
and came on an open esplanade within the for- 
tress, called the Plaza de los Algibes, or Place 
of the Cis erns, from great reservoirs which un- 
dermine it, cut in the living rock by the Moors, 
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for the supply of the fortress. Here, also, is a 
well of immense depth, furnishing the purest and 
coldest of water—another monument of the deli- 
cate taste of the Moors, who were indefatigable 
in their exertions to obtain that element in its 
crystal purity. 

In front of this esplanade is the splendid pile, 
commenced by Charles V., intended, it is said, to 
eclipse the residence of the Moslem kings. With 
all its grandeur and architectural merit, it ap- 
peared to us like an arrogant intrusion, and pass- 
ing by it we entered a simple unostentatious 
portal, opening into the interior of the Moorish 
palace. 

The transition was almost magical; it seerned 
as if we were at once transported into other times 
and another realm, and were treading the scenes 
of Arabian story. We found ourselves in a great 
court paved with white marble and decorated at 
each end with light Moorish peristyles. It is 
called the court of the Alberca. In the centre 
was an immense basin, or fish-pool, a hundred 
and thirty feet in length, by thirty in breadth, 
stocked with gold-fish, and bordered by hedges of 
roses. At the upper end of this court, rose the 
great tower of Comares. 

From the lower end, we passed through a 
Moorish arch-way into the renowned Court of 
Lions. There is no part of the edifice that gives 
us amore complete idea of its-original beauty 
and magnificence than this; for none has suffered 
so little from the ravages of time. In the centre 
stands the fountain famous in song and story. The 
alabaster basins still shed their diamond drops, 
and the twelve lions which support them, cast 
forth their crystal streams as in the days of 

Boabdil. The court is laid out in flower beds, and 
surrounded by light Arabian arcades of open fili- 
gree work, supported by slender pillars of white 
marble. The architecture, like that of all the 
other parts of the palace, is characterised by ele- 
gance, rather than grandeur, bespeaking a deli- 
cate and graceful taste, and a disposition to indo- 
lent enjoyment. When we look upon the fairy 
tracery of the peristyles, and the apparently fra- 
gile fret-work of the walls, it is difficult to believe 
that so much has survived the wear and tear of 
centuries, the shocks of earthquakes, the violence 
of war, and the quiet, though no less baneful, 
pilferings of the tasteful traveller. It is almost 
sufficient to excuse the popular tradition, that the 
whole is protected by a magic charm. 

On one side of the court, a portal richly adorn- 
ed opens into a lofty hall paved with white mar- 
ble and called the Hall of the two Sisters. A 
cupola or lantern admits a tempered light from 
above, and a free circulation of air. The lower 

rt of the walls is incrusted with beautiful 

oorish tiles, on some of which are emblazoned 
the escutcheons of the Moorish monarchs: the 
upper part is faced with the fine stucco work in- 
vented at Damascus, consisting of large plates 
cast in moulds and artfully joined, so as to have 
the appearance of having been laboriously sculp- 
tured by the hand into light relievos and fanciful 
arabesques, intermingled with texts of the Koran, 
and poetical inscriptions in Arabian and Celtic 
characters. ‘These decorations of the walls and 


cupolas are richly gilded, and the interstices 
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enduring colours. On each side of the wall are 
recesses for ottomans and arches. Above an 
inner porch, is a balcony which communicated 
with the women’s apartment. The latticed bal- 
conies still remain, from whence the dark-eyed 
beauties of the harem might gaze unseen upon 
the entertainments of the hall below. 

It is impossible to contemplate this once fa- 
vourite abode of Oriental manners, without feel- 
ing the early associations of Arabian romance, 
and almost expecting to see the white arm of 
some mysterious princess beckoning from the 
balcony, or some dark eye sparkling through the 
lattice. The abode of beauty is here, as if it had 
been inhabited but yesterday—but where are 
the Zoraydas and Linderaxas! 

On the opposite side of the court of Lions, is 
the hall of the Abencerrages, so called from the 
gallant cavaliers of that illustrious line, who 
were here perfidiously massacred. There are 
some who doubt the whole truth of this story, but 
our humble attendant, Mateo, pointed out the 
very wicket of the portal through which they are 
said to have been introduced, one by one, and the 
white marble fountain in the centre of the hall, 
where they were beheaded. He showed us also 
certain broad ruddy stains in the pavement, 
traces of their blood, which, according to popular 
belief, can never be effaced. Finding we listen- 
ed to him with easy faith, he added, that there 
was often heard at night, in the Court of the 
Lions, a low confused sound, resembling the mur- 
murings of a multitude; with now and thena 
faint tinkling, like the distant clank of chains. 
These noises are probably produced by the bub- 
bling currents and tinkling falls of water, con- 
ducted under the pavement through pipes and 
channels to supply the fountains; but according 
to the legend of the son of the Alhambra, they 
are made by the spirits of the murdered Aben- 
cerrages, who nightly haunt the scene of their 
suffering, and invoke the vengeance of Heaven 
on their destroyer. 

From the Court of Lions, we retraced our 
steps through the court of the Alberca, or great 
fishpool, crossing which, we proceeded to the 
tower of Comares, so called from the name of the 
Arabian architect. It is of massive strength, 
and lofty height, domineering over the rest of the 
edifice, and overhanging the steep hill side, 
which descends abruptly to the banks of the 
Darro. A Moorish archway admitted us into a 
vast and lofty hall, which occupies the interior 
of the tower, and was the grand audience cham- 
ber of the Moslem monarchs, thence called the 
hall of Ambassadors. It still bears the traces 0! 
past magnificence. The walls are richly stucco- 
ed and decorated with arabes ues, the vaulted 
ceilings of cedar wood, sonal iaet in obscurity 
from its height, still gleam with rich gilding and 
the brilliant tints of the Arabian pencil. 00 
three sides of the saloon, are deep windows cut 
through the immense thickness of the walls, the 
balconies of which, looking down upon the ver 
dant valley of the Darro, the streets and coD- 
vents of the Albaycin, and command a pros 
pect of the distant Vega. I might go on 1 
describe the other delightful apartments of this 
side of the palace; the Nocuder or toilet of the 





panneled with lapis lazuli and other brilliant and 
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iower, where the Moorish sultanas enjoyed the 
pure breezes from the mountain and the pros- 
ect of the surrounding paradise. The secluded 
little patio or garden of Lindaraxa, wit’ its ala- 
baster fountain, its thickets of roses and myrtles, 
of citrons and oranges. The cool halls and 
srottoes of the baths, where the glare and heat 
of day are tempered into a self-mysterious light 
and a pervading freshness. But I appear to 
dwell minutely on these scenes: My object is 
merely to give the reader a general introduction 
into an abode, where, if disposed, he may linger 
and loiter with me through the remainder of this 
work, gradually becoming familiar with all its 
beauties. 

An abundant supply of water, brought from 
the mountains by old Moorish aqueduets, circu- 
lates throughout the palace, supplying its baths 
and fishpools, sparkling in jets within its halls, 
or murmuring in channels along the marble pave- 
ments. When it has paid its tribute to the royal 
pile, and visited its gardens and pastures, it flows 
down the long avenue leading to the city, tink- 
ling in rills, gushing in fountains, and maintaining 
a perpetual verdure in those a that empow- 
er and beautify the whole hill of the Alhambra. 

Those, only, who have sojourned in the ardent 
climates of the South, can appreciate the de- 
lights of an abode combining the breezy coolness 
of the mountain with the freshness and verdure 
of the valley. 

While the city below pants with the noon-tide 
heat, and the parched Vega trembles to the eye, 
the delicate airs from the Sierra Nevada play 
through the lofty halls, bringing with them the 
sweetness of the surrounding gardens. Every 
thing invites to that indolent repose, the bliss of 
Southern climes; and while the half shut eye 
looks out from shaded balconies upon the a. 
ing landscape, the ear is lulled by the rustling of 
groves, and the murmur of running streams. 

abaidel: ace tees 

There is a curious quarto volume, by the tra- 
veller Burckhardt,consisting of Arabic proverbs, 
which he gathered at Cairo, and translated and 
explained. ‘They have entertained us, as they 
illustrate the manners and customs of the mo- 
dern Egyptians. We select a few of them as 
specimens. 

“If God purposes the destruction of an ant, 
he allows wings to grow upon her;”—which 
Means that the sudden elevation of persons to 
stations above their means! or capacities, may 
often cause their ruin. 

The captain of the ship loves thee, wipe thy 
and on the sail.” He whois favored by govern- 
ae or the people, may do any thing with im- 
y. 
‘ “ Like the idiots, tie a turban of straw round 
Py, head, but do not.forget thy engagements.” 
‘lay the fool as muehas thou wilt, bat observe 
thy promises and contrcts. 
The wise with a wink, the fool with a kick” 
are taught to understand). 
with TOW him into the river, and he will rise 
Nir a fish in his mouth.” Said of a lucky or 
ghly fortunate person. 
be The tongue of the wise is in his heart—The 
‘art of the fool is in his mouth.” 
The dream of the cat is all about the mice.” 





“ Strike the innocent, that the guilty may con- 
fess.” A pretty judicial maxim. It is related 
that in an intricate law case, the Kadhy caused 
a person avowedly innocent to be bastinadoed. 
When the poor man complained, the Kadhy de- 
clared that he beat him merely with a hope that 
whoever was the real culprit might be induced 
to confess out of compassion. 

“‘ Scarcer than the nose of the lion.” Said of 
a rare thing, because it is difficult to take a lion 
by the nose. ‘“ A mouth that prays, a hand that 
kills.” Hypocrites. 

“They said to the mouse, ‘ take these two 
pounds of sugar and carry this letter to the cat;’ 
‘the fee is good enough, (she replied,) but the 
business is tiresome.’” ‘“ If a blow were to fall 
from heaven, it would not light on any thing but 
his neck,” said of the unfortunate. 

“ If I should find my friend in the wrong, I re- 
proach him secretly; but in presence of compa- 
ny, I praise him.” 

“ People resemble still more the times in which 
they live, than they resemble their fathers.”’ The 
| ei state of society, its notions and manners, 

ave more influence upon man than education, 
or the example set by his parents. Too true. 

“ He who eats alone, chokes alone.” ‘ They 
said to the wolf,—for what art thou following 
these poor little sheep; he replied,—the dust up- 
on which they tread is good for my poor little 
eyes.” “ One said,—O slave, I have bought thee; 
—that is thy business, the slave replied. But 
wilt thou run away ?—that is my business, he 
answered.” “The value of each man consists 
in what he does well.” “A decent public wo- 
man, rather than an indecent honest woman.” 
“The merit belongs to the beginner, should 
even the successor do better.” “He fled from 
the rain, and sat down under the water spout.” 

—<p——_— 


Written for the Casket. 
THE LAMENT. 


ADDRESSED To ****, 


O tell me not that Summer’s past, 
And Winter holds his dark control, 
For thy own heart hath changed, and cast 
Winters of sorrow on my soul, 
Aye, thy own coldness to my heart, 
Canst more of misery impart 
Than all the storms the North hath hur.’d 
Upon a shivering, shuddering world. 
Talk not so lightly—thy young glee 
Is murder to the mirth in me; 
Nor look so pleasing—looks reveal 
A Heaven my heart may never feel, 
Thy smile, upon my burning breast, 
Is like the sun’s bright rays that rest 
Upon the tomb that holds the heart 
That once to joy and hope would start. 


Yes, thou art beautiful; for years 
I loved thee as thou wert divine, 
But I could love thee more in tears— 
‘To madness if one sigh of thine 
Were breath’d in penitence for me, 
And the unmeasured misery 
Thou hast inflicted. Yes to know 
One tear of thine were bid to flow 
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In penitence for that deep wrong, 
Which hath called forth my sorrowing song, 
And to my once gay harp alone, 

Hath. given a melancholy tone; 

To know this, *twere a joy to die 

Beneath thy bright and blissful eye. 


But nay, no thought of him who gave 
His heart up-to thy charms a slave, 
And bowed at beauty’s shrine 
E’er enters in thy mind, or dwells« 
Upon thy laughing lip that tells 
Of joys, alas! not mine. 

No, thou art happy, thou art bless’d 
Careless-of anguish in this breast, 
Where buried lie the joys of earth 
Which thy own smiles-had given birth; 
Ané‘canst thou still look undismay’d 
Upon the ruins thou hast made? 
Canst.thou still look without a tear 
Upon this heart a sepulchre, 

Where love lies pillowed in despair, 
Silent, tho’ not in death?—declare! 
Declare if thou canst think upen 

The blasted hopes that now are gone, 
The-withered bliss that once I knew, 
Nor weep to think thou wert untrue. 


Yet nay, I will not utter blame 
On one so dear in other days, 
My lips shall ever, breathe thy name, 
Connected with the purest praise. 
It were unjust, to say alone 
The fault were thine—’twas part my own. 
The pen that first made known to thee 
My feelings, then of ecstacy, 
Hath severed since the blissful cord 
That bound me then thy bosom’s lord. 
Ah yes, the last lone tie didst sever, 
To be united never, never! 


And Iam free, aye, free like those 
Upon a lonely island cast, 
Who. feel life’s keenest, bitterest woes, 
Doomed to look back upon the past, 
Without one hope that they again 
Shall. meet their friends beyond the main. 
Yes, I am free like seaboys tost 
In ships that on the rocks are lost; 
Who cling to fragments on the wave, 
Without one hope this side the grave. 


When memory to-my musing soul 
Calls up the joys of former years, 
And melancholy holds control 
And stops the torrent of my tears; 
When fancy with her magic powers, 
Calls up before me happier hours, 
When first I touch’d the harp to thee, 
And to the tones of ecstacy; 
O, then. it is that anguish comes, 
And busy retrospection roams 
‘Toevery scene, to every word 
‘That ere was passed, that ere I heard 
Fall from thy lips in cadence sweet 
As angels oft in Heaven repeat. 
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Those scenes are past, those words are o'er 
That ne’er can thrill my bosom more, 

For thou art changed, indeed, 
And I am doomed to still bear up 
The load of life and drink the cup 

Of bitterness, and heed 
Thy coldness, and endure a name 
My heart can never, never claim. 
Yet O, wouldst thou still smile alone, 
Tho’ every trace of bliss were gone, 
I should be happy, for thou art 
The angel of my erring heart. 
Adas! hedst thou but kinder been, 
I should not be the child of sin; 
Thy beauty and thy angel charms 
Of mind and manners, and thy: arms 
Had been a shield protecting me 
From sin, and much of misery; 
For O, in thee I see combined, 
All, all the charms of woman kind. 


Adieu, thou lovely one—ere long: 
The melancholy harp again 
To thee shall pour its pensive song, 
To thee address-a sadder strain. 
O, sometimes think, thou fairest one, 
Of him thy absence hath undone; 
O, muse upon the Bard whose strain: 
Is pour’d to thee, tho’ pour’d in vain; 
For him, O, sometimes shed a tear, 
Who often thinks that thou art near, 
Still clad in smiles, and still as kind 
As when thou wert to love: inclined; 
Who still to thee in sorrew turns, 
And o’er the past in silence mourns. 
MILFORD BARD. 
a 
TRUE GREATNESS, AND LITTLE GREATNESS. 


A friend related to us the other day, the following anec- 
dote which is altogether fact. A few years since, he was 
passing up the Hudson river, in a steamboat, on his way te 
Albany. Among the crowd of passengers, there was 4 
oung man, elegantly dressed, and of a andsome person, 
ut of very consequential manners; and who in his own 
view, cut a very important figure, with fine exterior, swell- 
ing strut, and conceited remarks. At the summons for 
dinner, he took his seat near the head of the table, and not 
far from our informant. The captain of the steamboat, 
soon after conducted to the head of the table a very respect 
able looking gentleman in a plain suit of black cloth, who 
with much ease and politeness began to officiate im the du- 
ties of his station. r gentleman of velvet and lawn af- 
ter peering over the table with an important and dissatls- 
ed look, began to rautter some expressions of “ miserable 
table, —d—m bad cooking on board these steamers—must 
have a reform, &c.” The gentleman at the head of the 
table, very politely proffered him from eve dish—but 
nothing would suit him—“ he was very sorry he could not 
meet his wishes,—he found the dishes excellent for a 
part, &c.” Our epicurean, after abusing the walters, 20 4 
nibbling a piece of cracker or cheese, tipt his brandy a? 
water, and left the table in disgust—much to the gratifica- 
tion of the passengers. On the deck after dinner, our It 
formant inquired of a fellow passenger who this overbeal- 
ing and hard-to-be-suited personage was ?—a jourmeym™ 4 
hatter of the city. And who was the polite, affable, . 
easily satisfied gentleman at the head of the table?—the 
Hon. De Witt Clinton, at that time Governor of the State. 
Soon after, our gentleman of fur and felt, happenet to hear 
the other gentleman addressed by the title of Gov. Clinton; 
after a sudden and convulsive straining of the eyes, 2® 
dropt his head and slunk away, and was not again see un- 
til smuggling himself out of the steamboat at the landing 





in Albany.—Salem Obs. 
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THE MAN WHO CARRIED HIS OWN BUNDLE, 


From the Comic Offering, or Ladies’ Melange for 1832. 
THE MAN WHO CARRIED HIS OWN 
BUNDLE. 


In the dullest part of the dullest county in England, is 


situated the little demi-semi-fashionable bathing town of 
__-—_—; bless me !—I was almost betrayed by the mere 
force of habit, into the imprudence of calling it by its 
name———_—s ay 

Once upon a time there happened to the said little town, 
avery dull bathing season—every town on the coast_be- 
side was fullof company ; bathers, walkers, donkey-riders, 
saunterers, and peddle-gatherers; yet the luckless town 
of ————— was comparatively empty. Huge placards, 
with ‘ lodgings to let,’ stared every body in the face, from 
every window, in every direction. ‘Things of course were 
very flat; all ranks of people were malcontent. ‘The shop- 
keepers were croaking—the proprietors of lodging houses 
in despair; and the few visitors who had ventured thither 
in hopes of making pleasant acquaintances, and dissipating 
their dullness, were sick of ennui. As for that class of in- 
curables, the resident inhabitants, they, for want of better 
amusement, applied themselves with redoubled ardour to 
their favorite winter recreations of cards, and the most in- 
veterate scandal of each other. 

In this state of utter stagnation were affairs at —_—_—_, 
when, one very hot day in the middle of August, a stran- 
ger was seen to enter that worthy town-corporate. In the 
dearth of any thing in the news or variety which was felt 
so sensibly at ——., the arrival of a stranger would 
have been considered a seasonable mercy, could he have 
been approached without the direful risk of contaminating 
gentility by bringing it in contact with something beneath 
it. But this stranger entered the town in so questionable 
a shape, that the very fourth and fifth castes in 
stood aloof, holding themselves a peg above him. Even 
the shop-keepers, mantua-makers, and waiters at the ta- 
verns, felt their noses curl up intuitively at him. The 
groups of loiterers collected at the doors of the inns, pass- 
ed contemptuous comments on him as he pursued his way, 
and the few fashionables that were to be seen in the streets, 
cast supercilious glances of careless supetiority upon him, 
forhe was on foot and alone, and attired in a coat, waist- 
coat, and in short, a whole suit of that sort of mixed cloth 
called pepper-and-salt colored, with a black silk handker- 
chief tied about his neck in a nautical style ; he wore huge 
sea boots pulled over his knees, and to complete the pic- 
ture, carried a large bundle ina red silk handkerchief, at 
the end of'a stout oak cudgel over his shoulder. 

Such was his dress; yet to close observers of character, 
there was something Hae y out of the common way about 
the lonely pedestrian. ‘There was that expression of cool 
determined courage in his large grey eyes, that whatever 
might be the prevailing sentiments of the community to- 
wards him, few would have been bold enough to offer him 
actual insult, even if he had not grasped so substantial a 
weapon of offence and defence as the above-mentioned 
stout oaken cudgel, in a hand that betokened such weight 
of bone, and power of muscle. 

“Pil warrant me, Jack, that ’ere fist of his would prove 
a knock-me-down argument,” said a sailor to one of his 
ship-mates, who was intently surveying the stranger.” 

‘Ey, ey, my lad, make yourself sure of that,” replied 
Jack, between whom and the stranger a singular look of 
recognition had been exchanged, en passant. 

. He’sarum sort of a fish, howsomever,” rejoined the 
‘Irst speaker, “‘and 1 wonder what wind cast him on this 
shore; he don’t look like a landsman, for all his pepper- 
ae gear. Mayhap you know somewhat about him, 
i Mayhap I do,” replied Jack, pursing up his mouth with 
a look of importance ; “ but I ha’n’t sailed so many years in 
the king’s service without learning to keep my own coun- 
‘el—aye, Or another’s too, on occasion !” 

‘ l'd wager, then, this odd genus is some rascally smug- 
sler that you have fallen alongside of, who has given you 
‘gallon of Dutch gin, to bribe you to be mum, when you 
ee him—and | wouldn’t mind betting a pint that that ’ere 
a of his, is full of Injee handkerchers, that he has 
ne nec ashore, and has now to sell. 1 ll jist step up, and 
‘him for the first sight of °em for | wants a good un.” 
“e 7 advice you, Ben, my boy, to take another observa- 
sid J is fist, before you go to crack your jokes on him ! 

Jack; and Ben having done so, wisely determined on 
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There certainly was a characteristic something in the 
stranger, from the tie of his handkerchief to the slight roll 
in his gait, that savored of a seafaring life. Even his way 
of setting on his hat had not the jook of a landsman. ‘The 
art of sturdy independence with which he shouldered his 
bundle, and trudged along, showed.that he considered the 
opinions of the bystanders as a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence. Yet there was that about him which forcibly arrest- 
ed the attention of every one ; people who would not own 
to themselves that they thought him worth looking at orce, 
nevertheless turned round to look at him again. 

he first step he took was to search for lodgings; but 
these though readily found, were not so easily obtained. 
It was in vain that he applied to the proprietors of every 
lodging house; it seemed as though he carried a bill of ex- 
clusion in his face; people shut their doors on his approach, 
and from the genteel marine villa to the most paltry cabin, 
he could not find a roof that would afford shelter to him 
and his bundle. The innkeepers were equally inexorable ; 
and it appeared doubtful whether he would be permitted 
to rest the sole of his foot in the hospitable town of ———_. 

Our pedestrian might have despaired even of obtaining a 
‘night’s lodging in a place where the tide of popular opinion 
seemed to set so dead against him; but he was no senti- 
mental novice ; he had passed the meridian of Jife, and was 
too well acquainted with mankind not to know that while 
he could call to his aid a few of those potent little magi- 
cians, called sovereigns, (and most despotic sovereigns 
they are) he could ensure himself any thing he pleased in 
the little corporation. In fact, the prudential doubts of its. 
inhabitants, as to the probability of his carrying any metal 
of that shape and color in the queerly cut pockets of his 
threadbare pepper-and-salts, was the whole and sole cause 
of his cool reception. 

The witness of a sovereign—to which the stranger as a 
dernier resort appealed—procured him a supper and bed 
and all things needful for rest and refreshment, at a small, 
public house, whose crazy little creaking sign promised to. 
travellers “ Good entertainment for man and horse.” 

The next morning, being disencumbered 6f the unpopu- 
lar bundle at the end of that oaken cudgel, which he still 
either grasped or flourished in a most nautical fashion, he 
entered the reading room. ; 

“It is no use putting down your name, sir, for you car- 
not be admitted here ;” was the answer he received from 
the os superintendent of this place of fashionable resort. 

‘““ Not on my paying the usual terms of subscription?” 
demanded the stranger. 

* No, sir; we cannot admit persons of your description 
on any terms, sir.” 

“Persons of my description!” repeated the stranger, 
most emphatically grasping his trusty cudgel, “ and pray 
sir, of what description do you suppose me ta be ?” 

The Jack in office surveyed the sturdy stranger with a 
louk in which contempt and alarm were oddly blended, as 
he replied— 

Can’t exactly say, sir, but I am sure none of our subscri- 
bers would choose to associate with you.” 

“ How do you know that, you saucy Jackanapes ?”’ said 
the stranger, becoming a little choleric. 

‘Why, sir, because, sir, we make a point of being very 
select, sir, and never, On no account, admit persons:of your 
description.” 

7 But, it seems, you do not know of what description 
am. ; 

“‘ Why, sir, no one can expect to keep those sort of things 
secret.” 

‘* What, then, is it whispered about who I am?” 
“Whispered ! Lord, sir, it was in every body’s mouth 
before breakfast ?” : 

” And what does that important personage, every body, 
say: 

* Oh, sir, that you are a broken down miller, hiding from 
his creditors.” And here he cast a shrewd glance on the 
thread-bare pepper-and-salts of the stranger. The stran- 
ger regarded him for a moment, with a comic expression 
* bie features, made him a profound bow, and then walk- 
ed off. 

Not a whit humbled by this repulse, the stranger repair- 
ed to the place of general promenade, and took possessiog. 
of a vacant place at the end of one of the benches, on: 
which were seated two or three of those important people 
who had, from time immemorial, invested themselves with 
the dignity of the head persons in the place. It is hardly 
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change a few remarks with a stranger, of whom the only 
particulars known were, that he trudged into town carry- 
ing his own bundle, wore a thread-bare suit of pepper-and 
salts, and slept at the Golden Lion. 

These worthies did not allow him time to make their 
acquaintance, but with an air as if they dreaded infection, 
they rose and departed. Not the least discomposed by the 
distaste the great men of little evinced for his so- 
ciety, the stranger proceeded to make himself as much at 
home on the bench as if it had been his inheritance. He 
drew from his pocket a box with an apparatus for igniting 
a match, lighted a cigar, and smoked for some time with 
great apparent relish. 

At length perceiving a new set of loungers on the pro- 
menade, he hastily despatched his cigar, and approaching 
one of the other benches, addressed a few courteous, 
though trifling observations to its occupants, three ladies 
and a gentleman; but had his remarks been either of a 
blasphemous or indelicate nature, they could not have been 
received with a greater appearance of consternation by the 
ladies, who rose, alarmed at the liberty the pepper-and-salt 
colored man had taken, while the gentleman observed with 
a most aristocratic demeanor, that he labored under a mis- 
take in addressing those ladies. 

** Sir,” said the stranger, “ you are right: I took you for 
persons of politeness and benevolence. Discovering my 
error, [ crave your pardon, and retire. 

Although any reasonable person might have been satis- 
fied from these specimens of the inhabitants of ———_, 
that it was no spot for a friendly unknown individual to 
pitch his tent ig, still * the man who carried his own bun- 
die” persevered in his endeavors to find some liberal-mind- 
ed person therein; yet, from the highest to the lowest, a 
general feeling of suspicion seemed to pervade the bosoms 
ofall, and the luckless stranger resided in the town a whole 
week without finding a smgle exception. Nay, worse re- 
ports still than being a bankrupt miller got afloat. 

Mine hostess of the Golden Lion served up these on dits 
with all their variations and accompaniments to her guest 
at his meals, protesting in the true tone of all dealers in 
such matters, her total disbelief in every thing that was 
said to the prejudice of her guest—a guest who showed so 
much good taste as to prefer her house, and sufficient ho- 
nesty to pay for every thing before he consumed it—which 
to be sure, she prudently added, was the way in which bu- 
siness was always carried on at the Golden Lion. 

“ | wonder, then, Mrs. Pagan, that you should do so un- 
handsome a thing by Jack Smith, Tom Balls, and some 
dozen other of your customers, as to chalk up such enor- 
mous scores against them as these, said the stranger,drily, 
pointing with his oak stick to the hieroglyphics with which 
the bar was graced. 

“ Why, sir, to be sure, these be all ’sponsible persons,” 
stammered Betty Pagan. Her guest muttered to himself 
as he passed into the street— 

“ Rather hard that my credit should be worse than that 
of Jack Smith, and Tom Balls, and the rest of Betty Pa- 
gan’s customers. Faith, 1 must be a most suspicious look- 
ing fellow! ‘To be sure reports like these are of a nature 
to give a death-blow to my vanity, if that were a failing to 
be cured by mortification. lam an ugly dog, | am aware, 
but I did not know that my phiz was iT looking enough to 
indicate an old smuggler, a broken down miller, (but for 
that the pepper-and-salts may be thanked) a fraudulent 
bankrupt, hiding up from his creditors, a returned convict, 
and a man who, having married three wives, has run away 
from them all!” 

The habitual good temper, and light-hearted gaiety of 
the stranger was ruffled ; and there was a compression on 
his brow, and an angry glow on his cheek, as he entered 
that notorious gossip shop, the Post Office. The mail had 
just arrived, and the Jetters having been sorted, were deli- 
vered to their respeciive claimants. But there was one 
letter that had not been claimed, which excited general cu- 
riosity. 

According to invariable diurnal custom, all the towns- 
people who had nothing to do, were assembled in or near 
the Post Office—those who expected letters to receive 
them, and those who did not, to take note of the epistles 
directed to their neighbors, and cbtain, if possible, some 
clue whereby to guess their contents—either from obser- 
vations of hands, or seals, or haply from the expression of 
the countenances of the recipients, or some hint or excla- 
mation during perusal. 





‘The unclaimed letter was of a most tempting appearance, 
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sealed, surmounted witha coronet—to the Right Hon. Ad. 
miral Lord A—— B——, and franked by the Duke of 
A——. Many were the surmises offered on the subject. 
Could it be possible that a man of his high rank meant to 
honor them with his presence for the season? But then 
he had not engaged lodgings. No matter, there were plen- 
ty disengaged. ‘The most noble duke evidently supposed 
that his uncle was actually there, and it was impossible for 
so great aman to make a mistake. Lord |, See 
would doubtless arrive that day with his suite. It would 
be the salvation of the town for the season to be able to 
announce such an arrival in the country papers—the pre- 
sence of my Lord was perhaps a prognostic of a visit from 
the duke and the mighty duchesses. 

All present were impressed with the necessity of calling 
an immediate town meeting, to propose presenting him 
with the freedom of the town, in a gilt box, which doubt. 
less his lordship would be polite enough to take for gold. 
During the discussion, in which by this time the whole 
town was engaged, there were some whose curiosity to 
know the contents of this important epistle was so great 
as to betray them into the endeavor of forestalling Lord 
A B—— in reading all that was come-at-able in his 
letter ; but the envelope was folded so as to baffle the most 
expert in the worthy art of round-readings. 

tow far the ardor of making discoveries would have 
carried some of them | am not prepared to say—perhaps it 
might have led to felonious attempts on the sanctity of the 
ducal seal and frank, had not the stranger, who had remain- 
ed an unnoticed listener in the crowd, and had quietly seen 
the letter passing from hand to hand through a large cir- 
> now stepped into the midst, and making a low bow, 
said— 

“Gentlemen, when you have amused yourselves suffi- 
ciently with that letter, [ will thank you to hand it over to 
me, its rightful owner.” 

“To you!” exclaimed the whole town and corporation 
ina single breath, looking unutterable things, at the thread- 
bare pepper-and-salts of the independent individual before 
them. “ We are surprised at your impudence in de- 
manding this letter, which is franked and sealed by the 
Duke of A , and addressed to Admiral Lord A—— 


“Tam he, gentlemen,” returned the stranger, making a 
sarcastic obeisance all round,“ | see you do not think that 
the son of a duke can wear such a coat, and carry his own 
bundle on occasion. However, I see one within hail who 
can witness to my identity. Here, you Jack Braceyard, 
have you forgotten your old commander ?” , 

“Forgotten your honor! No, no, my lord,” exclaimed 
Jack, springing into the midst of the circle, “ I knew your 
noble lordship the moment I seed you; but I remember 
your honor’s humor too well to spoil sport by saluting, 
when you thought fit to hoist foreign colors.” : 

“ Jack, you are an honest fellow ! and here’s a sovereign 
to drink my health, for we have weathered many a hard 
gale together, and here’s another for keeping my secret, 
old heart of oak. And now, gentlemen,” continued Lord 
B——, “if you are not yet satisfied that the letter 
belongs to me, here are, I trust, sufficient proofs !” as he 
spoke he produced from his pocket book a bundle of let- 
ters, bearing the same superscription. 

The post-master immediately handed him the letter, and 
began a string of the most elaborate apologies, which his 
lordship did not wait to listen to, but walked back to the 
Golden Lion, leaving the assembled population of 
mute with consternation. ; 

That afternoon, the whole corporation, sensible too late 
of their error, waited in a body on Lord A—— B-——., to 
apologise for their mistake, and to entreat him to honor 
the town with his presence during the remainder of the 
season. j . 

Lord A—— B—— was busily employed in tying up his 
bundle when the deputation entered, and he continued to 
adjust it all the time they were speaking. When they 
conemncee, having tightened the last knot, he replied as 

ollows :— a: 

“ Gentlemen, I entered your town with every intention 
of thinking well of its inhabitants. But you will say that 
{ came in a shabby coat, carrying my own bundle—and 
took up my quarters at a paltry alehouse. Upon my wo! 
it was the only place where you would give me admit: 
tance! Your reception of me would have been very dif- 
ferent had I arrived in my carriage. Gentlemen, | doubt 
it not; my rank, fortune, and equipage, will procure Te- 
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LINES——-JOSEPHINE AND THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


spect any where from people of your way of thinking. 
Bat, gentlemen, I am an odd fellow, as you see, and some- 
times try whether I can obtain it without these adventi- 
tious distinctions; and the manner in which you treated 
me, while I appeared among you in the light of a poor and 
most inoffensive stranger, has convinced me of my error 
in looking for liberality of construction here. And now, 
gentlemen, I must inform you, that I estimate your polite 
attention at the same value that I did your contempt, and 
that I would not spend another night in your town if you 
would give it to me for nothing, and so | wish you a very 
good morning.” ‘ 

As his lordship concluded, he attached his red bundle to 
the end of his bludgeon, and shouldering it, with a droll 
jook at the discomfited corporation, he trudged out of the 
town with the same air of sturdy independence that he had 
trudged in. 

The sagacious town and corporation remained thunder- 
struck with the adventure. However, their conduct in 
the affair had been too unanimous to admit of their re- 
criminating on each other the blame of this unlucky mis- 
take; so they came to the wise resolution of making the 
best af a bad business, and digesting the bitter rebuke as 
well as they might ; moreover, they determined that their 
town should not lose the credit of a visit from so distin- 
guished a personage, and duly announced in the country 
papers, Lord A B——’s arrival and departure from the 
town of ——_—_——. 





—— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Lines addressed to a Young Lady. 
“Oh ne’er did Grecian chisel trace, 

A nymph, a naiad, or a grace, 

Of fairer form, or lovelier face.” 
As lovely Eve, in paradise alone, 
No rival knew on beauty’s blissful throne, 
None canst thou know ; for in thy blissful mind, 
Art, nature, heaven, have all their charms combin’d. 
May bliss attend thee thro’ life’s darkest hours, 
And may thy path be strewn with sweetest flowers, 
Rich as the arbor on thy own cheek fair, 
If other roses may with those compare. 
Ah! lovely lady, blame not thou the muse— 
Refrain from censure—admiration sues ; 
If flattery e’er should speak thy virtues o’er, 
Deny it not—’twould flattery be no more: 
Good as thou’rt lovely, gentle as thou’rt kind, 
F’en envy must admire thy polished mind. 
Lady, from not that I the lyre now string, 
Youth, beauty, virtue’s holiest charms to sing: 
Most happy he on whom thy smiles descend— 
Oh! happy he who calls himself thy friend. 
Rich in thy smiles—it were a blissful store ; 
Rich in thy friendship—-who could ask for more : 
If could know thou ever think’st on me, 
Sans hope, sans joy, J still could worship thee. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21. ARBOR VITZ. 
a 


JOSEPHINE AND FORTUNE TELLER. 


“One day before my first marriage while taking my 
usual walk, I observed a number of negro girls assembled 
round an old woman, engaged in telling their fortunes. I 
drew near to observe their proceedings. The old sybil, on 
beholding me, uttered a loud exclamation, and almost by 
force seized my hand. She appeared to be under the 
greatest agitation. Amused at these absurdities, as | 
thought them, { allowed her to proceed, saying, ‘so you 
discover something extraordinary in my destiny ?—‘ Yes’ 
— ls happiness or misfortune to be my lot ?— Misfortune. 
Ah, stop! and happiness too.’ ‘ You take care not to com- 
mit yourself. my good dame; your oracles are not the 
‘nost intelligible.’ *I am not permitted to render them 
more clear,’ said the woman, raising her eyes with a mys- 
terious expression towards heaven. ‘ But to the point,’ re- 
plied I, for my Curiosity began to be excited; ‘ what read 
you concerning me in futurity ?}—* What do I see in fu- 
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ture >—You will! not believe me if I speak.’—' Yes, indeed, 
[ assure you. Come my good mother, what am I to fear 
and hope??— On your own head be it then; listen: You 
will be married soon; that union will not be happy; you 
will become a widow, and then—then you will be Queen 
of France! Some happy years will be yours; but you 
will die in a hospital, amid civil commotion.’ 

“On concluding these words,” continved Josephine, 
“the old woman burst from the crowd. and hurried away, 
as fust as her limbs, enfeebled by age, weuld permit. | 
forbade the bystanders to molest or banter the pretended 
prophetess on this »dzculous prediction ; and took occasion 
from the seeming absurdity of the whole proceeding, to 
caution the young negresses how they gave heed to such 
matters. Henceforth, 1 thought of the affair only to Jauge 
at it with my relatives. But afterward, when my husband 
had perished on the scaffold, in spite of my better judgment, 
this prediction forcibly recurred to my mind after a lapse 
of years; and although I was myself then in prison, the 
transaction daily assumed a less improbable character, and 
I ended by regarding the fulfilment as almost a matter of 
course.” 

The above recital may be corroborated, if necessary, by 
the evidence of various persons, who, at different times, 
had likewise heard it from the lips of the individual con- 
cerned. 





PORTRAIT OF JOSEPHINE. 

“Josephine was rather above than below the middle 
size, her’s being exactly that perfection of stature which is 
neither too tall for the delicacy of feminine proportion, nor 
so diminutive as to detract from dignity. Her person, in 
its individual forms, exhibited faultless symmetry ; and the 
whole frame, animated by lightness and elasticity of mnove- 
ment, seemed like something ariel in its perfectly graceful 
carriage. ‘This harmonious ease of action contributed yet 
more to the dignified, though still youthful air, so remark- 
able in Josephine’s appearance. Her features were small 
and finely modelled, the curves tending rather to fulness, 
and the profile inclining to Grecian, but without any sta- 
tue-like coldness of the outline. The habitual character 
of her countenence was a placid sweetness, within whose 
influence there were few who would not have {felt inte- 
rested in a being so gentle. Perhaps the first impression 
might have left a feeling that there wanted energy; but 
this could have been for an instant only, for the real charm 
of this mild countenance resided in its power of varied ex- 
pression, changing with each vicissitude of thought and 
sentiment. “ Never,” says a very honest admirer, “ did 
any woman better justify the saying, ‘ The eyes are the 
mirror of the soul.’” Josephine’s were of a deep blue, 
clear and brilliant, even imposing in their expression, when 
turned fully upon any one; but in their usual manner they 
lay half-concealed beneath their long and silky eye-lashes. 
She had a habit of looking thus with a mild subdued 
glance upon those she loved, throwing into her regard such 
winning tenderness as might not easily be resisted, and, 
even in his darkest moods, Napoleon confessed its: tran- 
quilizing power. Realizing exactly the fine description of 
the old poet. Josephine’s long hair was glossy chesnut 
brown, whose sunny richness harmonized delightfully with 
a clear and transparent complexion, and a neck of almost 
dazzling whiteness. Her eye-brows were a shade darker, 
arching regularly, and pencilled with extreme delicacy.— 
She read delightfully ; and nature had been here peculiar- 
ly ‘propitious; for so harmonious were the tones of her 
voice, even in the most ordinary conversation, that instan- 
ces are common of those who, coming unexpectedly and 
unseen within their influence, have remained as if sudden- 
ly fascinated and spell-bound, till the seunds ceased, or 
fear of discovery forced the listeners away. "This charm 
is known to have wrought powerfully upon Napoleon.— 
His own admission was. * The first applause of the French 
people sounded to my ear sweet as the voice of Josephine.” 
On the whole, Josephine, perhaps, might not exactly have 
pretensions to be what is termed a fine woman, but hers 
was that style of fine beauty which awakens in the heart 
a far deeper sentiment than mere admiration.” 

————————— 


A man who admires a fine woman has yet no more rea- 
son to wish himself her husband, than one who admired the 
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WYOMING, PENNSYLVANTA. 


Connected with the early settlement of this 
place are many circumstances of a singular and 
interesting character. Those of our readers 
who have not had an opportunity of perusing the 
History of Wyoming, will be surprised to learn, 
that at one time, the inhabitants of Luzerne 
county, formed themselves into a distinct and in- 
dependent government. While looking over 
this highly interesting work, some weeks since, 
we made a few marginal notes, from which, ata 
leisure moment, we prepared the following 
sketch. 

The tract of land known by the name of Wy- 
oming, was included in the original grant to 
William Penn. By Penn it was purchased of 
the Indians, to avoid any difficulty which might 
arise from their wishing to retain for their own 
use, so eligible a situation for hunting. But the 
Indians who made no scruple of selling land a 
dozen times, provided they could obtain purcha- 
sers, re-sold the same tract to sundry citizens of 
Connecticut, who made immediate arrangements 
for settling it. ‘They took possession, and com- 
menced ogg | it, but were speedily driven 
away, by some Pennsylvanians, claiming the 
tract by right of prior purchase. The Connecti- 
cut settlers submitted only fora time. Obtain- 
ing a strong reinforcement, they again obtained 
possession of their cabins—but only to be again 
driven away, as soon as the Pennsylvanians 
could muster a stronger force. 

In this way, in the course of a few years, 
Wyoming changed masters several times. In 
some of the skirmishes many lives were lost, as 
the civil warfare was pursued with much bitter- 
ness of feeling; each party considering the other 
the aggressor. At length, in 1771, the settlers 
from Connecticut having again taken possession 
of Wyoming, with a strong reinforcement, and 
the government of Pennsylvania being unwilling 
or unable to disturb them, they proceeded to 
build log cabins, and cultivate their grounds, 
with the prospect of a temporary peace at least. 
As the settlers did not allow the government of 
Pennsylvania to exercise jurisdiction over them, 
and as the state of Connecticut refused to take 
them under its protection, it became necessary 
for them to form a government of their own.— 
Accordingly they laid out townships, formed set- 
tlements, erected fortifications, levied and col- 
lected taxes, passed laws for the direction of civil 
suits, and fer the punishment of crimes, estab- 
lished a militia, and provided for the common 
defence and general welfare of the colony. Nei- 
ther the Grecian nor the Roman states, in their 
proudest days of republicanism, could boast of a 
government more purely democratic than that 
established at Wyoming. The supreme power 
was vested in the whole body of the people, and 
it was exercised, not by representation, but by a 
majority of votes in a full meeting of all the citi- 
zens who chose to assemble for that purpose.— 
This meeting was called The Meeting of the 
Proprietaries, and it formed the grand. council 
of the colony, to which an appeal was in all 
cases reserved. 

This meeting chose a moderator to preside, 
and a clerk to record their proceedings. Both 
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were chosen for one meeting only, so that every 
citizen had an opportunity of obtaining these 
honorable stations... The record or Statute Book, 
was kept by the clerk until another meeting was 
called, when it was delivered up to whoever 
might be chosen. ‘These meetings were con- 
vened whenever business made them necessary. 
One person from each township in which settle- 
ments were commenced, formed the Executive 
power, who were authorised to decide all matters 
of minor importance, both civil and criminal, 
and to call the proprietaries together, whenever 
they deemed a meeting necessary. Three courts, 
having jurisdiction over all cases, forrned the 
judicial power. The supreme court was the 
meeting of the proprietaries, to whom an appeal 
lay, in all cases. ach township was provided 
with a constable, chosen at a general meeting. 

This system of covernment was pursued for 
two years, when it was found necessary to make 
several alterations. Among these were, the in- 
troduction of a board of diréctors, a sheriff, and 
other officers. All the settlers were required to 
subscribe their names to articles of agreement, 
which were denominated the Original Compact. 
Those who refused to do so were deprived of 
their lands and compelled to remove from the 
settlement—some instances of which occurred. 
Several of the laws passed at this time bear the 
appearance of great severity, but they were 
undoubtedly justified by the circumstances of 
the times. One in particular, we cite; it was 
passed at Wilkesbarre, on the 28th December, 
1772, and is in these words:—** That no person or 
persons, settlers or foreigners, coming into this 
place, shall at any time hereafter, sell or give to 
any Indian or Indians, any spiritous liquor, on 
the forfeiture of all such liquors, and the whole 
of their goods and chattles, rights and effects, 
that they shall have on this purchase,” &c. 

The colony were not long, however, in the 
exercise of these peaceful measures of govern- 
ment. They were looked upon with an eye of 
jealousy by the Pennsylvanians, who were inde- 
fatigable in their exertions to harass and distress 
them. Perhaps no people ever endured more 
hardships than these settlers. Finding them- 
selves unable to contend with the desperate ex- 
ertions making to expel them, they at length 
consented to the appointment of commissioners, 
to meet commissioners from the Pennsylvania 
claimants, that the matter at issue might be pa- 
cifically settled. Even this was not done until 
the settlement was nearly destroyed by a sortie 
of the British and Indians. 

The commissioners, after great delay, on ac- 
count of the existing war between the States 
and Great Britain,met and deliberately discussed 
the merits of the case. Their unanimous deci- 
sion was that the Pennsylvania claimants were 
the rightful owners of the soil, and it was by 
them immediately taken possession of, as the 
possessors relinquished their land without fur- 
ther contention.— Sat. Even. Post. 

—$—$<p-—_—- 


Grandeur of Astronomical Discoveriese 
BY WILLIAM WIRT. 


It was a pleasant evening in the month of May, 
and my sweet child, my Rosalie and I, had saun- 
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APRIL AND MAY. 


tered up to the castle’s top to enjoy the breeze 
that played around it, and to admire the un- 
clouded firmament that glowed and sparkled 
with unusual lustre from pole to pole. The at- 
mosphere was in its purest and finest state of 
vision; the milkway was distinctly developed 
throughout its whole extent; every planet and 
every star above the horizon, however near and 
brilliant, or distant and faint, lent its lambent 
light or twinkling ray to give variety and beauty 
to the hemisphere: while the round, bright moon, 
so distinctly defined were the lines of her figure, 
and so clearly visible (even the rotundity of ber 
form,) seemed to hang off from the azure vault, 
suspended in midway air; or stooping forward 
from the firmament her fair and radient face, as 
if tocourt and return our gaze. 

We amused ourselves for some time, in ob- 
serving through a telescope the planet Jupiter, 
sailing in silent majesty with his squadron of sa- 
tellites along the vast ocean of space between us 
and the fixed stars; and admired the felicity of 
that design, by which those distant bodies had 
been parcelled out and arranged into constella- 
tions, so as to have served not only for beacons 
to the ancient navigator, but, as it were, for 
landmarks to astronomers of this day; enabling 
them, though in different countries, te indicate to 
each other with ease the place and motion of 
these planets, comets, and magificent meteors 
which inhabit, revolve, and play in the interme- 
diate space. 

We recalled and dwelt with delight on the 
rise and progress of the science of astronomy; 
on that series of astonishing discoveries through 
successive ages, which display in so strong a 
light the force and reach of the human mind; 
and on those bold conjectures and sublime re- 
veries, which seem to tower even to the confines 
of divinity, and denote the high destiny to which 
mortals tend; that thought, for instance, which is 
said to have been first started by Pythagorus, 
and which modern astronomers approve; that 
the stars which we call fixed, although they ap- 
pear tous to be nothing more than large span- 
gles of various sizes glittering on the same con- 
cave surface, are nevertheless, bodies as large 
as our sun, shining, like him, with original, and 
not reflected light, placed at incalculable dis- 
tances asunder, and each star the solar centre of 
a system of planets, which revolve around it, as 
the planets belonging to our system do around 
the sun; that this is not only the case with all the 
Stars which our eyes discern in the firmament, 
or which the telescope has brought within the 
sphere of our vision, but, according to the mo- 
dern improvements of this thought, that there 
are probably other stars whose light has not yet 
reached us, although light moves with velocity a 
million times greater than that of a cannon ball; 
that those luminous appearances which we ob- 
serve in the firmament, like flakes of thin, white 
cloud, are windows, as it were, which open to 
other firmaments, far, far beyond the ken of hu- 
man eye, or the power of optical instruments, 
lighted up, like ours, with hosts of stars or suns; 
that this scheme goes on through infinite space, 
Which is filled with thousands upon thousands of 
those suns, attended by ten thousand times ten 
thousand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, 
24* 
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regular and harmonious, invariably keeping the 
paths prescribed to them; and these worlds peo- 
pled with myriads of intelligent beings. 

One would think that this conception, thus ex- 
tended, would be bold enough to satisfy the whole 
enterprise of the human imagination. But what 
an accession of glory and magnificence does 


Doctor Herschel superadd, when, instead of sup-, 


posing all those sums fixed, and the motion con- 
fined to their respective planets, he loosens those 
multitudinous suns themselves from their sta- 
tions, sets them all into motion with their splendid 
retinue of planets and satellites, that imagines 
them, thus attended, to perform a stupendous re- 
volution, system above system, around some 
= unknown centre, somewhere in the 

oundless abyss of space!—and when, carrying 
on the process, you suppose even that centre it- 
self not stationary, but also counterpoised by 
other masses in the immensity of space with 
which, attended by theiraccumulated trains of 

“Planets, Suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,” 
it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding in 
its vast career, some other centre still more re- 
mote and stupendous, which in its turn—— 
“You overwhelm me,” cried Rosalie, as I was 

laboring to pursue the immense concatenation; 
“my mind is bewildered and lost in the effort to 
follow you, and finds no point on which to rest its 
weary wing.” “Yet there is a point, my dear 
Rosalie—the throne of the Most High. Imagine 
that the ultimate centre, to which this vast and 
inconceivably magnificent apparatus is attached, 
and around which it is continually revolving.— 
Oh! what a spectacle for the cherubim and se- 
raphim, and the spirits of the just made perfect, 
who dwell on the right hand of that throne, if, as 
may be, and probably is the case, their eyes 
are permitted to pierce through the whole, and 
take in, at one glance, all its order, beauty, su- 
blimity and glory, and their ears to distinguish 
that celestial harmony, unheard by us, in which 
those vast globes, as they roll in their orbits, con- 
tinually hymn their Creator’s praise.” 


——— 
From the Philadelphia Evening Post. 
APRIL AND MAY. 


“ Oh how delightful to the soul of man, 
How like a renovating spirit comes, } 
Fanning his cheek, the breath of infant spring.” 

The spring season which heretofore has ad- 
vanced with a seeming unwilling pace, within a 
few days has received an impulse, which is ma- 
terially changing the face of nature. ‘The genial] 
influence of the sun is now sensibly felt, and the 
April breeze, “ fresh with the odour of budding 
flowers,” operates powerfully in <i § life, 
vigour and animation in man. The fields are 
putting on their vestments of bright green, and 
flowers and plants, blossoms and shrubs, are 
sprouting forth in all the elegance of nature.— 
Soon will the peach tree give evidence of renew- 
ed life by its blossoms, the snow drop open its 
petals, the lilac unfold its beauties, an the shrab 
shed its delightful fragrance around, filling the 
air with its odour of sweetness. 

“Soon reviving plants and flow’rs, 
Anew shall deck the plain; . } 
The woods shall hear the voice of spring, 
And flourish green again.” 
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Spring is the loveliest by far of all the sea- 
sons—it is the infancy of nature, teeming with 
charms and attractions, and giving ‘‘ goodly pro- 
mise” of abundance in its maturity. 

Pent up as we are in a large and populous 
city, we nevertheless have some idea of the beau- 
ties of nature, and much inclination to enjoy 
them, especially at this season of the year. We 
can sale to the romantic Schuylkill, and on its 
banks, in the fresh breeze of the morning air, ru- 
minate on the splendid prospect of nature and 
civilization which is there presented. We can 
see the influence of spring in the recussitation of 
the stately poplar, in the green garments cover- 
ing fields and meadows, in the spear upon which 
we tread, and in the pretty flowers of the hedge, 
blushing with the dew of the hill. 

We can hear the chirpings of the merry cho- 
risters of the wood, rejoicing at their escape from 
surly winter, and we can feel in our hearts the 
ethereal mildness which fills the atmosphere, and 
sheds a freshening bloom over all created objects. 

“ In these green days 
Reviving sickness lifts her languid head ; 
Life flows afresh; and young eye’d health exalts 
The whole creation round. Contentment walks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 
Spring o’er his mind, beyond the power of kings 
To purchase.” 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 
BY PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE. 
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OXALIS ACETOSELLA. 


“Vames. Common Woodsorrel. F'r. Oxalide 
alleluia. Vulgar. Sour Trefoil, Cuckoo Bread, 


White Sorrel, Mountain Sorrel. 

Genus Oxatis. Calix five parted, persistent. 
Corolla of five petals, slightly connected at the 
base. Ten stamina, monadelphous at the base, 
five alternate shorter. Five styles and stigmas, 
capsule pentagone, debiscent at the angles, five 
locular cells, two or many seeded; seeds with an 
elastic axills. 

Sp. Oxalis Acetocella. Stemless, creeping, 
pene and scapes long, filiform and _ pilose, 

eaves with three folioles, broad obcordate pi- 
lose, ciliate, scapes uniflore, erect. 


SOUR TREFOIL——DOMESTIC WEASEL. 





white, juicy, with some little fleshy knobs, leaves 
nearly radical, on long slender filiform hairy pe- 
tioles, three folioles, subsessile, more or less pi- 
lose, ciliated, obcordate, broad,glaucous beneath: 
scapes similar and equal to the petioles, with 
two small adpressed bracts on the middle, one 
terminal flower, white, with purple veins. The 
five longest stamina equal to the styles. 

History.—This plant is scattered in bothcon- 
tinents, in woods, groves, and hedges; but in 
America seems confined to the boreal and moun- 
tain regions. It blossoms in summer. It has 
many varieties—1l. Minor, (figured here) with 
small leaves, not very broad nor pilose, small 
erect flowers, with obtuse petals. In Canada, 
New York, New England. 2. Montana, with 
large, very broad, and short leaves, nearly glab- 
rous and reticulated, but ciliated, flowers large, 
erect, with retuse petals, and a yellow spot at 
the base of each. On the Catskill and Alleg- 
hany mountains. These appear almost different 
species, but they are connected by the European 


tose, flowers bluish-white. 4. Vutans. Leaves 
broad, pilose, flowers nodding, smaller, &.— 
Many other species are found in North Ameri- 
ca, which have mostly yellow flowers on a stem, 
except the O. violacea, which is stemless, and 
has purple blossoms. The O. sanguinolaria of 
Louisiana, has yellow blossoms, with bloody spots 
inside. They are all called Wood-sorrel; are 
small scentless plants, with a sharp acid tastes, 
and have all similar properties. 

Properties. Acid, refrigerant, attenuant, 
anti-putrid and diuretic. Useful in decoction as 
a cooling drink in inflammatory disorders, fevers, 
piles, putrid diseases, &c. Boiled in milk they 
form a good acid whey, very cooling. They 
may also be eaten in sallad; they are peculiarly 
useful in diseases of the kidneys, and bladder, 
when they are inflamed and painful, acting as 
cooling diuretics. They are often substituted 
to common sorrel and sheep sorrel; but they 
must not be eaten to excess, because they con- 
tain a violent poison, the oxalic acid; in small 
quantity, however, since 100 pounds of leaves 
give only 30 pounds of juice, and this only 10 
ounces of the super oxalate of potash, which 1s 
sold and used by the wrong name of Salt of Le- 
mons, for making a bad and dangerous imitation 
of lemonade, and for taking off ink stains from 
linen, cloth and paper. A good conserve and 
syrup of oxalis leaves were made, which are 
pleasant medical preparations; they are now, 
however, superseded by currant jelly and other 
preparations of acid fruits. 

—<j————— 
A DOMESTIC WEASEL. 

Although Buffon was of opinion that the Wea- 
sel was an animal incapable of domestication, 
we have the following interesting account of one 
in a letter of Madem’Ile. de Laistre. “If 1 pour 
some milk into my hand,” says she “it will drink 
a good deal; but if I do not pay it this compli- 
ment, it will scarcely take a drop. When itis 
satisfied it generally goes to sleep. My cham- 
ber is the place of its residence; and I have 
found a method of dispelling its strong odours 
by perfumes. During day, it sleeps inside @ 





Description. — Roots perennial, creeping, 


quilt, entering by a place that is unsewed inits 


varieties, such as, 3. Cespitosa. Leaves cespi- ' 
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edge, which it accidentally discovered. Atnight 
I keep it in a wired cage, which it always enters 
with much reluctance, but leaves with joy. If 
the servant sets it at liberty before I am up in 
the morning, after a thousand gambols, it comes 
into my bed, and reposes in my hand or on my 
bosom. If 1am up before it is let out, it will fly 
to me in rapture, and spend half an hour in ca- 
ressing me, playing with my fingers, and nibbling 
at them with its teeth like a little dog; leaping 
on my head and on my neck, and then running 
round my arm with the softness and elegance of 
asquirrel. Such is its agility, that it will leap 
into my hands, although upwards of a yard dis- 
tant, if I present them to it. It exhibits much 
adroitness and cunning to obtain any wished-for 
object; and it isso capricious at times, as to per- 
form certain acts apparently from contradiction. 
It seems at all times exceedingly desirous of be- 
ing noticed, watching my eye during all its little 
pranks, to seeif I observeit. If lam inattentive 
to its sports, it seems to have no pleasure in them, 
immediately desists, and lays itself down to re- 
pose. It is so lively, that the moment I wake it, 
however sound its sleep may be, it instantly re- 
sumes its gambols with as much spirit as before 
it slept. It never is out of temper, unless when 
much teased, or when under confinement, which 
it mortally detests; in which case it displays its 
displeasure by a kind of low murmur, quite op- 
posed tothe sound of its voice when pleased. 
This little creature can distinguish my voice 
amid twenty others, and springs over every one 
in the room till it has found me. Nothing can 
exceed the lively and pleasing way it caresses 
me with its two little paws; it frequently pats me 
on the chin, in a manner that expresses the ut- 
mostfondness. This witha thousand other kind- 
nesses, convinces me of the sincerity of its at- 
tachment. He is quite aware of my attention, 
when dressed to go out, and then it is with much 
difficulty I can rid myself of him. On these oc- 
casions, he will conceal himself behind a cabinet 
near the door, and spring on me as I pass with 
astonishing quickness. His vivacity, agility,and 
voice with the manner he utters it, havea strong 
similitude to those faculties in a squirrel. In 
the summer season, he runs about all night 
squeaking; but since the cold has set in he has 
desisted from this practice, but has sometimes 
expressed this particular sound when rolling on 
my bed in the sunbeams. It seems extremely 
probable that the weasel sips the dew, judging 
from the remarkable manner he drinks mil 
irom my hand. Hewillneverdrink water when 
he can get milk, and then in such a small way, 
that he appears only to do it to cool his tongue, 
lor he evinced fear on several occasions when 
water was presented to him. During the sum- 
mer showers, I caught some rain water, and en- 
deavored to get him to enter it to bathe himself, 
but this he would not do. I then dipped a piece 
of linen cloth in it; this seemed to afford him 
much pleasure, by rolling himself over it, which 
he did frequently. 
. The curiosity of this little pet is unbounded, 
‘or 1t is impossible to open a drawer or box with- 
out his roving through every part of them: if 
even a piece of paper or a book is looked at, he 
will also examine it with attention. Every thing 


WHITAKER’S MAGAZINE—FILIAL AFFECTION. 





I take into my hand he must run up to, and sur- 
vey with an attentive scrutiny. I have a young 
dog and cat, with both of which he is very fami- 
liar; he will scamper over their necks, backs and 
legs, without their offering him the smallest inju- 
ry.” 


a 

Whitaker's Magazine combines a variety of instructive 
and amusing matter, abounding in originality and the poli- 
tical esprit of the day. So long as it exhibits taste and ge- 
nius such as have hitherto distinguished the new series, it 
will keep its exalted station in the rank of periodicals. We 
subjoin trom it a light article entitled “Brevities.” 


Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to be- 
hold the fools who belong to her. 

Some men get on in the world on the same principle 
that a sweep passes uninterruptedly through a crowd. 

People who affect a shortness of sight must think it the 
height of good fortune to be born blind. 

Lounging, unemployed people, may be called of the 
tribe of Joshua, for with them the sun stands still. 

Fanatics think men like bulls—they must be baited to 
madness ere they are in a fit condition to die. 

There is an ancient saying—“Truth lies in a well.”” May 
not the modern adage run—‘“The most certain charity is at 
a pump.” 

Some connoiseurs would give a hundred pounds for the 
painted head of a beggar, who would threaten the living 
mendicant with the stocks. 

If you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid getting 
into debt. It is giving to gnats the fangs of vipers. 

The heart of the great man, surrounded by poverty and 
trammelled by dependence, is like an egg in a nest built 
among briars. It must either curdle into bitterness or if 
it take life and mount, struggle through the thorns for the 
ascent. 

Fame is represented bearing a trumpet. Would not the 
picture be truer, were she to hold a handful of dust? 

Fishermen, in order to handle eels securely, first cover 
them with dirt. In like manner does detraction strive to 
erep excellence. ; ; 

The easy and temperate man is not he who is most val - 
ued by the world; the virtue of his abstemiousness makes 
him an object of indifference. One of the gravest charges 
against the ass is—he can live on thistles. 

The wonnds of the dead are the furrows in which living 
heroes grow their laurels. 

Were we determined resolutely to avoid vices, the world 
would foist them on us—as thieves put off their plunder on 
the guiltless. 

Nhen we look at the hide of a tiger in a furrier’s shop, 
exposed to the gaze of every malapert, and then think of 
the ferocity of the living beast in its native jungle, we see 
a beadle before a magistrate—a magistrate before a minister 
awe is the skin of office—the sleekness without its 
claws. 

With some people political vacillation heightens a man’s 
celebrity—just as the galleries applaud when an actor 


enters in a new dress. 


Heroism oF Fruzat Arrecrion.—In the course of the last 
winter, five Dutch gentlemen set out for Rotterdam to tra- 
vel on skates to Amsterdam. ‘They had passed over about 
twelve miles of the waste of inland waters, which extends 
between the two cities, and were with the exception of 
one of the party who kept apart, skating with great velo- 
city, in close files, and hands linked in the Dutch manner, 
and were striking out far from the shore, when, at once, 
the whole file was precipitated through the ice, and two out 
of the four were hardly seen torise again. The other two 
were father and son, both remarkably fine men, and the 
father an expert swimmer, which enabled him to support 
himself and his son too for a considerable time, during 
which he was so collected as to give directions to the only 
one of the party, who had not fallen in, how he should 
conduct himself to afford assistance; but at length he gave 
utterance to the thought that his son’s continuing to hold 
him would be the death of both. The son immediately 
kissed his father, and, with the familiar and endearing ex- 

ression he was accustomed to, bade him ‘good mght,’ 
osed his hold, and deliberately resigned himself to death. 
The father lives, and the name, at least, of Henry Hock, 
the son, must live also.— Liverpool Covrier. 
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f good ave thee, shed not unavailing tears; Weep not for thy roses, fallen from thy bough, 
‘ 600d seeds are planted in the wintry earth, Weep not for thy garden, tho’ ’tis cheerless now. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A N-ICE VOICE. 
(Translated from the French.] 


Three strapping clowns were seen one day (strange case!) 
Holding poor Hodge up to his knees in ice; 

»T was terrible to see the fellow’s face; 

Yet there he sat, stuck fast as in a vice. 


With wond’ring ire a passenger was seized: 
“Forbear!” cried he, “what! have ye no remorse? 
Hands off! give over!”—“Sir, be not displeased,” 
A beadle said, “we’re making the man hoarse.” 


“Hoarse!”—“Yes, sir, manly in his tones like gruff: 
Tomorrow’s the saint’s day in this here place; 

And this here lad, who winces sure enough, 
We’re putting in a state to sing the bass.” 











Duxe or Guise.—The steward of the Duke of Guise re- 
presenting to him the necessity there was of more econo- 
my in his household, gave nim a list of many persons whose 
attendance was superfluous. The Duke after reading it, 
said, “It is true, I can do without all these people ; but 
have you asked them if they can do without me?” 





AN OLD JOKE IN A NEW DRESS. 
“However you may sneer,” says Ned, 
“My friend’s no fool~-he has a head.” 
“True,” says the other, with a grin, 
“He has a head---so has a pin.” 





Tue Ratriesnake.—The late Dr. Thornton in a letter to 
Mr. Jefferson says, that the Crotalus Horridus (Rattie- 
snake) being peculiar to this’country, is the finest emblem 
of the United States that can be found. It never acts but 
defensively—it never strikes without giving a fair warning, 
and when it does strike, it is fatal! 





Of all the absent people I ever knew, the most remark- 
able was the late Baron Nolkin, Chancellor of Sweeaen.— 
Two instances deserye to be related. He had one day to 
read to Prince Adolphus Frederick, a report of the privy 
council, when he very gravely took from his pocket the 
lease of his house, which he read nearly to the end, till the 
remarks of the prince at last made him sensible of' his mis- 
take. Another time he came into the prince’s ante-cham- 
ber, where I was with several others, and asked for count 
Tessin. I answered him myself, that the count had just 
left the apartment. He went out in a very great haste, 
and came back, saying, that the officer in waiting affirmed 
that he wasin the room. I replied, ‘Your Lordship will 
believe me, I hope, for I have myself, seen the count go 
out of the room.” Nolkin went out a second time, and re- 
turned with a new assurance from the officer in waiting; 
on which a general laugh ensued that waked him out of 
his dream.—-Memours of Count Tessin. 





Spilling the Salt.-Some have supposed that the popular 
superstition of its being unlucky to overturn the salt dish 
Originated from the circumstance of Leonardo de Vinci 
having represented Judas as spilling the salt, in his cele- 
brated picture of “The Last Supper.” This superstition, 
however, was derived from Pagan Rome, where the salt 
dish was a holy platter, in which the firstlings of the feast 
were offered to the gods, and which was actually orna- 
mented with the figure of some divinity. Hence to over- 
turn the altars or images of the gods was naturally esteem- 
ed ominous. In proof of the accuracy of this account, 
the testimonies of Livy, Horace, and Statius, might be pro- 
duced. 





A Fair orFER.—A gentleman who employs a great num- 
ber of hands in a manufactory in the west of England, in 
order to encourage his work people in a due attendance at 
church on a late fast-day, told them, that if they went to 
church, they would receive their wages that day in the 
same manner as if they had been at work, upon which a 
deputation was appointed to acquaint their employer, that 


if he would pay them for over hours, they would attend 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 











“PM OFF!”—As the fly said that lit on the mustard 
pot. : 
The story is this: A fly, in pursuit of sweets, honey or 
sugar, descended upon an open pot of mustard, mista ing 
it, probably, for St. Croix. What a disappointment !— 
The one so delicious—the other so odious, so suffocating, 
Two Indian Chiefs were once at table. One of them 
seeing other guests taking mustard with their roast beef’ 
helped himself to a spoonful and swallowed the whole at a 
dose. Too stoical to.complain, he preserved imperturable 
serenity of muscle, involuntary tears only marking his in- 
ternal agony. “Why you weep?”—inquired the brother 
Chief. “Thinking of my father’s death,” was the reply, 
Presently the other, who had seen his fellow taste the 
mustard, helped himself, and swallowed the fiery potion. 
Tears streamed a pace. “And why those sighs of sorrow?” 
inquired the first. “I was sorrowing,” replied the other, 
“that you had not been buried with your father.” The 
fact is—that to the fly, as to the Indian, the mustard was a 
complete take in. 
A young man went to pay his addresses to a pretty girl, 
whom he had seen abroad, neat as a pink, and mild as a 
summer evening—all smiles and dimples. Going in un- 
expectedly one day, he heard the voice of his charmer an 
octave above, and at least a demi-semiquaver too rapid for 
good nature. Standing a moment, he saw her pass—those 
silken tresses in wild disorder, “streaming like a meteor 
to the troubled air,” slipshod—the heel of onestocking torn 
half off. It was not the dishabille of industry, but the garb 
of the slattern. Amazed, the lover gazed a inoment—then 
crying, 

“Tam off,” as the fly said, took his departure forever. 

Such a girl, so neat in public, so sweet before company, 
{ look on as a piece of veneered work, a thin covering of 
beautiful stuff, put on for show, concealing the rough and 
unsightly material of which the article is mainly formed. 
How many hundred instances in life is mustard taken 
for sugar: In politics, in trade, espccially in pleasure. 
But as 1 write to be read, and of all things should be 
mortified to see any one gaping over my youthful Jucubra- 
cons—“ I’m off.” 





An Appropriate Text.---A dissenting minister of Dun- 
dee lately delivered a sermon to the inmates of the debt- 
ors’ ward of the goal, on which occasion he selected as his 
text the following inexorable asseveration: ‘Verily I say 
unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out of thence till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” 





Cuotera vs. Rerorm!—At Bristol,a few days «go, the 
following curious colloquy was heard between two women 
who had just returned from the Committee for the pre- 
vention of the cholera: “I say, Martha, what hast thee 
gov” “Why, Ihave got five yards of flannel, what hast 
thee?” “Why, I have got seven; and dang me if I don't 
think, after all. the cholera’s better than reform.” 





Two boys, one of them blind of an eye, were discours- 
ing On the merits of their respective masters. “How many 
hours do you get for sleep?” said one. “Eight,” replied the 
other. “Kight! why I only gets four!” “Ah!” said the 
first, “but recollect you have only one eye to close, and | 
have two.” 





The following libel is going the rounds—Never trust with 
a secret a married mati who loves his wife, for he w! tel 
her, and she will tell her sister, and her sister gvill tell any 
*body and every body. 





From the marble sarcophagus of “the Ladye Eudor! 

Vennowe, in Yorkshire.” 
“This shelle of stone within it keepeth 
One who dieth not but sleepeth; 
And in her quiet slumber seemeth 
As if of heaven alone she dreameth. 
Her form yt was so fayre in seeminge, 
Her eyne so holy in their beaminge, 
So pure her hearte in everie feeling, 
So high her mind in each revealing, 
A band of angelles thought that she 
Was one of their bright companie; 
And on some homeward errand driven, 





likewise at the methodist chapel in the evening. 


Hurried her too away to Heaven.” 
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